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Calum, non anvmum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
Vou. 41. NEW YORK, JANUARY 24,1863. No.4 
Riterature. 

SACRIFICE. 

BY WILLIAM WINTER. 

This is the place where he bro! 


ht her home— 
Home—but not to his heart, iw! 
For it cannot be but her memories roam 

To the first and the true love, long ago. 
Noble and ee little bride, 

Doomed, er gorgeous palace of stone, 
Loveless forever, to sit by his side, 

And yet be forever and ever alone. 


7 t pew pons of love ! 

ell: I could w ‘ou were —though 

I stand out here, while the porch 

' my ede ban we rene below. 
am 8 ur your own: 
I do not desire it—ah, not I! 

But am well content at the foot of the throne, 
Or to lie down here in the street, and die. 


Perhaps you would see me then—who knows! 
you would see, in my 
And the ensthiag thai readers peat 
me, I am bold indeed— 


0¢s, 
stately grace. 


Tinned ce sat ae 
And they're hoping too that Til dig i grave, 

my carcase out of their tight 
It’s a hard, hard world, but I think i 





bad just oo herself ~ 
: 'y shown to the world, gliding into 
sight from behind a dark bank of cloud. There 

certainly mo doubt about the fot de coer ne Wedger 
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A red light had shown itself for an instant from a window 
of the Zebec, and was answered by some boat out at sea. 
There could be no doubt about it to any one who knew any- 
thing of the incs-on at Seaford and its neighbourhood 
's signal that had been given from the win- 
dow of that public-house—a signal to or a si warn- 
ing of danger. Wedger did not know w! but it 
wished for, for he now knew 

Zebec was the depot of smugglers, as he had sus- 
pected. ! He rose, and crept towards the edge of 
the cliff, for just then he heard a faint splash and fall of oars. 
Suddenly, from out of the dark shadow of a little bay be- 
tween the cliffs, a long white, ghostly boat, swift as a water- 
snake, shot out of the darkness into the moonshine; it was 
pulled by four men, while one stood at the helm, and pointed 
a boat straight for the French coast. | eee ene 

8 received everything with the greediness 
which a po ambush watches the movement of a nest of 
young o short masts were raised, and two lug-sails 
and a jib were shaken to the wind. The boat, aided by this 
new power, flew off like a swallow, as the favourable wind 
caught her sails, and soon passed into the gray dim perspec- 
tive of the coming night. 

In a moment, the dark, wily brain of the lawyer had planned 
his campaiga. It should begin that moment. He de 
term’ at once to steal round the of the Zebec, get 
into the road from tie assize town, and then return and enter 
the tavern as if for a glass of on his way home from 
business. He would watch the ord’s manner, and either 
coax or threaten, as he found it best. 

“So it é& true,” he said to himself, as he ro@é to execute the 
plan, “and no mare’s nest, and I have seen the guinea- 
after all, and found out where it harbours. A crown toa 


, young Master Davison, but 1 stop your courting Pol- 
ly, hang you in a wire-basket before April comes round 
again. Damerham would have it that it was a mere ghost- 
“a but I stuck to it, it was not, and I’m right.” 

was a lean, shrunken man, with a yellow puckered 
face, with little tefl eyen, hair powdered in the old-fashioned 


way, and with b clothes of a formal and scrupulously re- 
in everything: he wore. had once heard of a certain 
merchant on ’Change who gained a fortune entirely by wear- 
ae 0 Sabet, pid caninvend obtnocent ant tone Saltese, 
so he determined to i 


individuality. air of 


when Wedger entered. Jumper Davison, the — 
his arm my Seen his pretty daughter ly. 
ers sat gravel. ait Sey cave 
Kettle, a2 — aa 
t. They all rose and bowed, 
automtons, through the smoke, as Wedger entered and called 
for a glass of hot rum 
farmer was in the midst of a stolid 


With a fury, and a 
It blew so hard, d’ye see, if you 
It blew away the wig of 


Any news at’sizes? Here, 
the kitchen-fire; it’ll do sooner 


coal with his heel. 


said, Davison we 

“ And where's Robert to-night?” said Wedger, looking round 
for a smart farmer-cousin of Polly's, who was 
ly said to be a ie rival of the old lawyer’s in that 


uarter. 

‘Wi Gone to Eastbourne for a load of malt,” said Polly bias 
, and speaking with nervous haste. “ Didn’t you meet > 

Me Wedger?” 
“Not I,” said Wedger, in his turn taken somewhat aback, 
not having been, in fact, near Eastbourne at all that day. “ But 
ties,” he added, feeling in his — for some- 
i and government e in it, for 
increases terribly, and here’s a proof 


-bill out of his 
been 


“ This is to give notice to men and others, that a re- 
Jey teh - to one who will i oo 
e an rr. boatman, or er on coast, 
sm a) rance. Vivat Rex. 
HITEHALL, 1812.” 
“Look you here, Mr. W. ,” said the landlord, starting 
up, quite red in the face, “I'll not have the paper of my inn 
spoiled by your cock-and-bull posting- , not for you 
lawyer in the ad 


or an 
Ashe said this, Davison angrily stepped forward to peel 
the obno ; his 





8 strong, handsome young 
.| a loud voice what all the fuss w 


8 ble cut. aoe SS er ee Ce tel 
e 


special suspicious 
respectability about’ the in the parlour of the Zebec Ze 


general. | of 


—— 
up the letter with a 


“Now, then,” said Wedger, folding 
: quiet smile, “ T should like to see the man who'll dare to touch 
his piece of paper.” 


No ponent forward. 

Sg — would damp your ” said the law- 
-_ At moment Wedger, who was lifting angry Poll "s 

id to his lips at the doorway, was roughly one side 
“y = id“ no —- 
as a and “ who was 
his Polly. 4 

The pointed to the bill on the wall. 

Young for it was Polly’s lover who thus abr’ 
presented himself, went up to the bill and with a of 
ridicule, read it »in mimicry of the lawyer's manner. 
He had completed his perusal,and was about to tear it in 
two, when Farmer Wilkins caught his hand. 

“Stand by,” he said,“ Master Robert, stand by ; it’s twenty 
pounds , the lawyer says, to tear it.” 

The young er ed as he peeled off the bill and stuck 
it on again, to the wall. 

“ The bill’s the first of April,” he said laughing ; “ and 
as the fools in Lunnun have said nothing as to how it is to be 
stuck up in inn parlours, let me see the lawyer as'll dare to 
give a ee it up as we like. It is all 
a dream, this guinea-boat. They'll want to hang us next, be- 
cause we coast-people don’t all go and join the men-of-war.” 

“ Don’t Bob—don’t Robert, dear,” said coaxingly to her 

and up at his 


;” said the 
man, flashing round suddenly on the frightened 
Dave. “Phat I tell you, though it is my uncle’s hovse. If 
come here out of your way to 
t like any other tramp ; but you not sneak 
est man’s house to work out mischief; and as for Polly, I'll 
eathaee ened. She don’t want to have anything to do 
w ou.” 
“No, I don’t,” said Polly, half crying, half fretfully. 
“Take care, young man, ee, ore 


e 


“Frame away, lawyer, and give the devil more clients!” 
oung . “You merciful !—Mercitul as a wea- 
pee ee Rpg 
ona night. Ha say, friends, a lawyer merci- 
that is a better joke than even the fool of a story 


34 We 
Fis stick, frowned bearly at every 
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Here; there’s room between Muster Jobson and Muster | ing,” he it, “ what could it mean? Would some friends 
Wilkins.” o! sm Ma hm ’ 
aS -. aan ee SS er, It would Menge 4 a be woot He instant! 
grandly, ta @ seat, as y, a pistol from <-> ge generall went 
not were the tanalced bale him, but close to the parlour | armed—and fired it into air. There was ‘a flash of light, 
wall, and laying his loaded stick on the table as he spoke. |a and then a deeper silence than before. But, to 
“Plenty of sugar, if please, and not too much rum. I'm | Wedger’s astonishment, he was answered by a shot in the di- 
a temperate man. Compose mast aap thats hands ooel, in rection of the Zebec Inn. Then a blue-light shone out, and 
order to other folks to run theirs into hot water, eh, eh? | cast a lurid, corpse light over the cliff, sea, and inland fields. 
News at assizes, Davison! Well, not much; except that | It seemed almost like an omen of some evil to ensue from the 
they expect to hang those three smuggling fellows from East- events of that night. 
bourne.” « again!” said Wi ; “why, the air’s alive 
There was a slight involuntary shudder ran the | with to-night; but T'll soon smoke out this hive of fire. 
pacts So So teers tae o> coy tap eanara tee work-makers.” 
one farmer, perhaps unintentio , crushed a stray piece of here tee wy more walking 


ze 
3 


tor cleop exiass on oath nels ch an eoaroad probably be: 


t. Mind—d’ ye hear ?—and look ’ee, 
y, for I have important business with the town-clerk 


to-morrow. 

There was a crowd of prisoners, suitors, watch- 
men, and sailors, in the outer office of , the town- 
clerk, next , when Mr. Wedger, in his name 
and a line written in pencil on a card, was instantly 
into the inner sanctum of the great man, to the envy and cha- 
grin of a dozen or so of other visitors. 

“The ferret and the terrier always work well 
*em both,” bled a farmer in top-boots, flapping the door- 
mat with ho hunting-whip. 

But let us follow the lawyer into the man’s terrible 

Repose get Ban Be = wee yunies 
magistrate, a pous , who 
hinsself mach’ on the circumstance of bis having once been 
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“And what is this—what is this information you have to | Damerham, waiting just round the point, beyond Seaford, out | of this person Wedger? Now, come, speak fairly—remember 

give us, Mr. Wedger? Smuggling, of course,” said the magis- | of sight of the Zebec, at nightfall. Directly the signal I saw | we are friends.” 

trate. “Oh, those depraved people of Seaford—how loos goes up again, one shall pul! for the Zebec jetty, and another| “A low, mischievous, dangerous attorney, Mr. Damerham, 
, ff 
















































will they trouble us? You received, of course, that ill-jud, shall cut off the guinea-boat as it makes for the French | who foments quarrels, inculpates ee and preys 
and, I may say, irrational proclamation about these imaginary | coast.” on the widow and orphan; but with m power at 
guinea smugglers. I am surprised to find our ministers per-| The puffing himself up, said he knew very | quarters, ever since he helped Lord Traneover at the last Sea- 


petrating such a blunder.” 

“ Not so imaginary, | tear, Mr. Damerham,” said the lawyer 
calmly, “as you will allow, when I tell you what happened to 
me only yesterday eve.” ; 

The town-clerk looked up in astonishment at an attorney 
who could actually contradict a live Seaford magistrate. 

“To smuggle guineas, sir,” said the “ey pompously, 
putting his two thumbs rhetorically into the two arm-holes of 
his plum-coloured velvet waist-coat, and ye his large 
gold seals with indignation at the lawyer’s want of logic—* is 
the act of fools. How can Bonaparte hope to drain a country 
like ours of gold? What are guineas fit for but to be melted 
down into bullion? What can the dogs of French pay the 
misguided men in but worthless assignats? I tel! you, sir, the 
guinea has never been at a premium anywhere. Turn to the 
ist Geo. L. cap. 4, or to the Clippi Statute, second Queen 
Anne—nowhere do I find penalties for this offence, sir. The 
thing is a rank absurdity. Men do not incur severe penalties 
without adequate motive. Now, when I was in the City Light- 
horse Volunteers, there were” —— 


well what it became him to do without interference or direc- | ford election. Besides, he has,I am told, a strong personal 
tion. “Thank you, Mr. Wedger.” motive in this case, for he has been slighted by the pretty 
Now was the time to put on the handcuffs. Mr. Wedger| daughter of the landlord of the Zebec. My advice is, how- 
pulled out a letter from ke minister of the Home Department, | ever, don’t check him ; do whatever he wishes. If you don’t, 
requesting him to give his (Wedger’s) best assistance to the | he'll set all the corporation by the ears, and plunge us into end- 
Seaford magistrates on the subject of guinea smuggling. The | less expenses, sir.” * s : 
magistrate was cowed ; but he bent his head to the storm,and| The magistr tradictory and a very lion in public, in 
affecting extreme urbanity, he shook Mr. Wedger by the hand, | order to show he was not led—in private was a very lamb. 
and thanked him for his important, he might say his invalua- | He followed the town-clerk’s advice to the letter. e at- 
ble information. tack on the guinea smugglers was carefully planned by 
“ Delighted with help and advice. And now, my dear| Wedger—planned with all the care with which a gamekeeper 
sir, that business settled, and we public men having a | draws his nets round the covert in anticipation of the next 
moment’s breathing-time, try a glass of sherry.” day’s shooting. Two custom-house galleys, remarkable for 
Wedger said he never touched sherry when there was any- | their swiftness, were carefully conveyed into a boat-shed not 
thing to be done. far from the Zebec, and two crews of eight sendy, Somey mee, 
“Curious! Well, now, it makes me work better, sherry. | each armed to the teeth, hidden in the same place, prepared, 
And, before we part, let me ask you, my dear sir, how you get | the instant they saw the Zebec’s rocket, to run down with the 
on with your sen that you once consulted me about; not so} boats, launch them, and pull off after the guinea-smugglers. 
wild, | hope? Why notsend him to sea? No school for wild | The men were eager for smugglers as half-starved greyhounds 
youtis like a man-of-war.” for a hare. They bad heard that the ea-boat was 





Could the town-clerk believe his ears—Mr. Wedger actually |" Wedger shuddered at the thought of losing his boy; he was| painted white, so as to best escape on at night; but 
interrupted the magistrate. softened for a moment by the very idea. this time, taken by rise, she would have no chance of es- 
“ But, Mr. Damerham, I have proof; I never move in legal| “No,” he said. “Mr. b 


amerham, you are kind, on heut mn ay = . © wt a —_— 
part with him. Sir, I love that boy; he is my only child, my | ingly before their eyes by , e six men spen 

only solace, and he reminds me of ny dear wile. No; ru the whole morning of the appointed day in grinding their cut- 
him again. 1 think he is sorry for what he does, for only lasses and cleaning their pistols, for they swore, whether dead 
morning, when I sat on his bed, and warned him of vice, told | or alive, no guinea smuggler should that night escape un- 
him how vice turned to crime, and how certainly sooner or ._ - 

later justice overtakes crime—talking of these very guinea| The night came. It was dark and heavy, as had been anti- 
pungpete whom we shall soon have on the gallows sw ing- cipated. Almost at the exact moment that Wedger had seen the 
ing—hke buried his head in tue clothes, and seemed struck | signal from the Zebec window, a rocket rose up with a swift 
dumb. No, no, there is grace and innocence in the boy still ; | hiss intu the air, and scattered its golden sparks in a momen- 
he'll do, he’ll do, sir. He is my Absalom. but”—— shower over the Zebec roof. The next minute, a second 

Here the door was thrown open, and a voice shouted in a et rose in answer from some vessel hidden by a point of 
monotonous way: “ Two smugglers, sir, from Cragford to be chalk-cliff. Then there was a sound of muffled oars. “I 
examined. Officers took ’em Yast night, tubs and all, afver a| think there must be two on 'em,” said a gray old officer, peer- 
tussle.” ing intently into the darkness through a diamond hole in the 

“The very thing,” cried Mr. Damerham, radiant with an | planks of the shed, “for I hear the oars at the Zebec 7; | 
idea at last— the very thing. Coll them in, Mr. Town-clerk ; | every time athe rocket ‘goes up over the cliff. Now, if 
they’ll be sure to know something about the guineas and the | know a spanker-boom from a yard-arm, that there boat never 
extraordinary white boat.” ci it Gee ere A... es pistola ready, boys, and 

“ Bring in the Cragford smugglers,” cried the town-cler for a start when I cry, ‘ Now! . 

grandiy, through the cautiously , aA @oor. A er moment, and a dark boat could be seen dimly, 
The magistrate and town-clerk pricked up their ears, and|~ The door opened, and four custom-house officers en<ered, | its cargo taken in, stealing under the cliff, and passing round 
stared with positively open mouths as the lawyer related the | leading between them two rough men in torn pilot-coats, with | the shoulder of land. It is not a white boat, then, after all. 
events of the preceding night, confirming the current story of | black and cut and with hands t r with} “Now!” cried the old boatswain. 
the m ous white boat that, when pursued, seemed always | bright steel The head-officer ~ he made|' The men ran like with their boats on their shoulders. 
to melt away into the distance. his statement. 

“Very important evidence, no doubt, very important,” said) “ Was on duty last night, as ever was, at Cragford Waste, 
the magistrate, as Wedger finished-his story by urging strong | top of Cragford Cliff, when I sees the smugglers flash-boxes | and the men pulled owllly in the train of the smi Sud- 
and prompt measures. “ No doubt you have seen, I may even | answering along-shore ; and presently down a roed to the sea- | denly, they swerved round the point of land : two o met 
ee far as to ony a smuggling-boat; but why a po shore cut in chalk, I sees, five hundred off, about | their eyes—the boatswain was it—a large heavy lugger, 

. Wedger? Dear me, why a ea-boat, of all things? | two hundred horses, ridden or led by some fifty men, and on | painted a light-gray colour, evidently to better detec- 
berg ag of the guineas, Mr. Wedger? How can we pro-| every horse two casks of ‘ Godsend,” as we folks call it. The| tion at night; a a long, sharp-nosed, white centipede—a 
ceed, Mr. Town-clerk, on evidence like this? A gentleman | men were in white round frocks, and every one seemed to| sort of boat built specially for swiftness, and i oe no 
sees a white boat, and observes corresponding signals ; that’s pistols or cutlashes, and they were led by a man on a| thicker than crown-pieces. They both lay in the shadow 
the total of his evidence.” big black mare, riding between two,brendy-tubs. ‘ We shall | of the promontory, as if waiting for some In a mo- 

_“ Not quite,” said the attorney coldly, between his teeth, as,| be soon et home, men,’ says he, as they passed us.” ment, bowever had caught sight of enemies, and 
rising from his chair, he opened the door, and cried witha} Well, never mind what he said, but get on,” said the Solon. | with a shout of and a blaze of small-arms at the ap- 
loud voice to the door-keeper: “ Call John Belton.” “ And then you stopped them ?” boats, put out to sea, aided by a win 

Before the sound of the name thus called had well died away,| “What! ‘stop two hundred horses and men, your | blowing the land. The lugger tacked, and FS 
a thick-set man, closely muffled, entered ; what with comfor-|honour? Not 1; I knows better. But I flashed my pistol as | ting out sweeps that moved like two great wings, bore 
ter, long hair, and hat pulled over his eyes, there was no | soon as they were oui of sight, and up comes Bill Davis here, | a contrary shot 
making out face or feature of the man. His own father could | to where I y bid, and we waiches.” 
not have recognised him. Wedger pulled out a deposition,| “So you watches?” said Mr. Damerham cnecrings " moment, 
and read it; the stranger looked straight in his face asheread:| “And we watches, your honour,” said the i witness, | it left the shadow, and sho 
“ Deposition of George Wilson, alias John Belton, taken down | quite unmoved at the keen sarcasm. “ Presently up a | distinctness. 
by me for the use of the Seaford magistrates.—April 16, 1812.” | rocket—whiz, and who come by but three men, the +A aeerhd At last, then, they were 

Ay man — — t, » ayy as Our ’ ae Dan gral and one other.” “ Put your backs to it, lads! - 
“LL n, depose am guard to be-| “And where is the other? It doesn’t do, sir, to let pri-| mand: “ we men take the guinea-boat ; 
tween bourne and London, and that on the 5th of Fe-| soners go!” £ will. be 
bruary last, a Jew money-lender, one Ezra Levi of Tabernacle “ Flat as ninepence, your honovr. Ran away, and fell over 
Cee in the Minories, before known to me, came to the coach-| Cragford Cliff. Got him outside, sir, ona stretcher. Well, as 
office in Lad Lane, and offered me five guineas if I would se-| I was observing, these three men begin fastening a rope with 
cretly convey ng | leather sealed bags of Sacred from Lon- | hooks to run tubs on to the top of the cliff, when we leaps up. 
don to Eastbourne, for shipment to Messrs. Delesseaux of Gra-| They out with cutlashes, and to it we went, one up, 
velines. I was to give them to an old woman in a red cloak, | down, for ten minutes. At last I fetches that black fellow a 

who would be waiting in the inn-yard with a covered tilt-cart | wipe that cuts him from his nose to his chin.” 
when the coach got in. I to take them, and I did so,} Here che black fellow obligingly pointed out on himself the 
and have since conveyed ten such loads, one every Tuesday ; | “ cutlash” slash alluded to. 
the last was yesterday. I have turned king's evidence on the| “ And he ups and cuts my hat through from crown to brim.” 
promise of » free on from the crown, and a promise of the | Here he produced the severed hat. 
place of coachman of the next mail that is vacant. “ And but for the blessed iron in it, had sent you after poor | gi’ 

“ (Signed) Gorce WILSON, alias Joun Betton.” Tom Jackson,” said the wounded smuggler. “3% think the are planning some mischief, 
_ “George Wilson, are you the person herein mentioned, and| “ Eventually we ov wers them, and puts on the darbies ; | I hope they ain’t to fling 
is that your signature ?” and that is the long short of it.” stroke-oar, as a movement in guinea-boat was now clearly 


“I'm George Wilson, and that’s my signature,” said the} “ Your name, prisoners?” said Mr. Damerham impressively. 

traitor-guard gruffly, as if rather ashamed of himself. “ Matthew Walker” and “ Davy Jones” were the a et nctn, be hanged, Jack !” said the boatswain ; 
The magistrate wrote the names down deliberately in a royal | “ but iainon wie & ain’t to 

Oo! , to 


matters without proof.” 

The town-clerk was petrified. What, the low attorney of 
the place—the felon’s refuge—dare to have proofs to support 
a fact contradicted by the chief-magistrate of Seaford! He 
was astonished—nay, more, he was hurt. 

“Some garbled words of a drunken coastguard’sman, I 
suppose,” said Mr. Damerham, somewhat nettled, and reier- 
ring as he spoke to a corpus juris as big 2s a family Bible vo 
hide his annoyance ; “some dream of a suborned fisherman, 
I suppose, gy hed swears he has meta great white boat 
brimmin th loose guineas. Tut, tut, Mr. Wedger, Iam 
surp! at a man of your years and sense |” 

“ As for our years,” said W edger, nettled in his turn, “ they’re 
pretty nearly equal.” Could he mean to imply that their 
senses were of a very different calibre? Wedger here rose, 
and laid his old knuckled and gloved hand on the corpus 
juris: “Ido not come here to waste’a magistrate’s valuable 
time with rumours, dreams, or ghost-stories. I come here, 
gentlemen, to speak of what I myself have seen not twenty- 
four hours ago, and not a mile from this very room.” 
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“ Astonishing! astonishing!” gasped the magistrate. “ And 
may com, Mr. Wedger, how you became acquainted with this | hand. 
man ‘ “Lor love you, sir, don’t put down that gibberish,” - 

“That's my secret,” said Wedger, coolly taking snuff, cozy | gested the cahehoun officer under breath. “Them’s oy out; 80 pull, boys, id 
asa when the “little affair” is comfortably over— | make-believe names.” The was 

“it is sufficient that here’s the man.” “ Rig in the booms, and coil away the gear, Jack, for we're | shone on the chase, still much ahead of the 
“ And now, sir’—Damerham called every one “ sir,” some-| coming to anchor,” whispered one smuggler to another, as| a man 

times as a rebuke, and sometimes as a compliment—turning | they saw they were about to be examined. small bag he 
to Belton, alias Wilson, under whose coat appeared suspicious} “] think it right-to inform you, prisoners,” said the magis-| with ; 
eeps of scarlet, “can you aid his majesty’s government | trate, “ that your future treatment will depend very much on | the sea. he cut open bees, and six pet 
ittle more by just telling us the depot of those guinea smug-} your present behaviour. And now we want to ask a ques- | poured into the sea. The Powrred by a of 

Seaford guinea the in 


glers ?” tion. Have you heard anything about the and vexation as the bright spadaces the moon- 
Wilson scratched his head, and said: “ Well, he didn’t | smuggling? Do ‘ou bnew andtting of it?” light and for ever. The smugglers answered 

know; it was a bad affair. He hoped they wouldn't goand| The men looked at each other. The wounded man pay tere as their boat, now so much 

hang any of the poor fellows; but as the cat was almost out | answered saucily: “No more than a monkey knows of the shot as if a steam-engine had 


of the bag, he saw no harm in making a clean breast of it, | bagpipes. it. ten minutes, had gained 

and saying that the guineas were, he had heard, takentosome| “ Impertinent fellows,” groaned Mr. Damerham. “Oh, sed ip another t , their 

seaside inn near Seaford.’ N i ou're making pretty rods for your own backs. This is not to a 
Exactly—the Zebec !” said Wedger, triumphantly pointing borne. It is no use, officers. Take the men away,andput| “Ifold 


the feather-end of a pen he held at the magistrate, who was | them both in irons.” : night, I’m a Desienen, qociel Gebeiverin, coneeeaty 

astonished at the lawyer's presumptuous energy. “Wilson,} “Lor, it’s never no use asking smugglers questions,” said | he gave orders to pull to the shore. 

you mag qo; you d hear from me. the preventive-men to each other, as they jostled their pri-| “And the blessed ” said the stroke-oar, 
“T shouldn't wonder if I have some of these sea-dogs after | soners into the next room. al to make of. Its asin and a shame, that’s 

me for this, gentlemen, but I have got friends here” (tapping “They do say,” said the town-clerk to the what I call it. get home, ; the cursed boat has 

his breast-pocket) “ as have settled many a highwayman, and |“ that these guinea sm are encouseged andi lad Gy some i init, Master Bosun is : no one will ever catch 

I see no reason why they shouldn't pull just as true on a gui-| young man of good ” ; that’s my opinion.” 

rey At all events, I've now made clean hands on ae + * said the great man—‘“impossible! Young A more serious misfortane, in the meantime, happened, vd 

it, and I wish you a very -morning, tlemen. Good-| men of family don’t take wu with smugglers thieves. Im-! the companion-boat. revenue-men headed 

morning, gentlemen all. Octane ir Wedger. It'll Mr. Town-clerk re ~ 


be a pretty stroke as ever you made, netting’em all; but mind 


when you trawl for whiting you don’t get a shark in the net | success in 

in mistake.” With this s metaphor, Wilson muffled | many bows and 

up,sgin, doubled himself up like an old man, and ‘Ana he 
“ We'll catch these miscreants next Tuesday,” said edger 

nodding. “Have two eight-oared custom-house galleys, Mr. 
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for a moment or two floated; four others, crying for mercy, 






























it is almost impossibly to say what alterations may have taken | which was raised some few inches more or less from the floor. 
du the gunwales of the lugger. , | Place from time to time in the improvement of the domestic! This slanting shape formed a canopy over the fire; and a 

“ Berey !” cried one of the sm) seizing a carpenter's | arrangements of the abodes of our ancestors, though the ori-| very handsome feature in a room it uently was. It was 
axe; “yes, the same mercy, you aeam ee Se pose Bows ginal i 









structure and style of architecture may have remained | generally highly and richly d : ly in Belgium 

who rot in chains at Cragford got: we'll have no one to wit-|in most respects . I therefore venture to assume | and other parts of the Continent. In England, remains may 

us.” And as he said this, with dreadful that the chimneys allu to as now existing in these hep | still be seen in many of our ruined castles. A very fine speci- 

the wretch at the hands of one of revenue-men, | mansions, are rather examples of an abandonment of the old | men of this kind is given in De Haig’s views; another may, 

who fell to the sea. The other relinquished | inconvenient mode of fires on the open ground, in fa-| be seen at the H Cluny, in Paris; another in our own 

their hold, and fell backwards, and were instantly | vour of the invention of flues or chimneys. This is surely a collection at the Kensington Museum. The late Mr. Pugin 
drown more reasonable supposition, 


than that the great advantage | adopted this style in the house he built at Ramsgate, and un- 
derived from these tubes for conveying away the smoke, was | questionably those who imitate the period of architecture to 
abandoned in favour of the old barbarous and inconvenient | which they belong, would do well to follow the example. 
custom. No such house could be in good taste otherwise—and it may 
No remains of chimneys, that I am aware of, have been dis- | always be so decorated as to redeem it from coarseness. 
covered in the Roman buildings either at Pompeii, Hercula- 


Then, crowding all sail, the lugger steered straight for Gra- 
velines with its crew of murderers and outlaws. The night 
after this cruel murder, and while all Seaford was shuddering 
at the news, Wedger’s son ran away from his father’s house, 


leaving a short letter behind to say that, sick of the law and Where the slope terminated, which was at a point bringing 


the severity and dulness of his father’s haus, be had enlisted, | neum, or elsewhere; but Lysons, in his account of the magni-| it between four or more feet from the wall, a border or frieze 
and hoped no further inquiries would be for him. Wed-jficent Roman villa discovered at Bignor, in Sussex, in the | descended straight downward for fifteen or sixteen inches ; 
ger bore the disappointment with deep , though he treated 1811-1815, speaks of a fireplace twenty-one inches and a | this was often very floridly carved in stone, some subject in 
the act as @ mere young man’s caprice, a mere intention. He f wide in the front, seventeen inches at the back, and eight | figures, fo 

w 


I e rming, perhaps, a procession or historical tale, bein, 
inches deep: with a hearth formed of eight bricks, each about generally chosen. Sometimes, heraldic blazonin, shields 


seven inches square. The fireplace was formed of two brick | crests—in other instances masks and foliage—were introduced’ 
tiles en each side, which had been cramped together with iron, | as taste or fancy suggested. In some cases, a movable border 
and were placed sloping on the sides of the stove, as adopted | was substituted ; this generally consisted of a straight drapery 
many centuries later by Count Rumford. No part of any fun- | Of tapestry or needlework, generally the latter, and often the 
nel or chimney by which the smoke might have been conveyed | work of the ladies of the family. Its effect was rich and strik- 
into interior. The murderers of the revenue galley-men | away, remained. Iam not aware, Lysons says, of any kind of| ing, when combined with a pair of splendid fire-dogs, nearly 
were, it was well known, among them. open fireplace of this sort ha’ been discovered elsewhere | four feet high, of fine brass, called latten, or latyn, sometimes 
Wedger’s and the wagiamate plans were soon taken. At/in the remains of a Roman buil , though ‘it is certain, from | of iron, very richly wrought and of fjne design. Occasionally 
sunset, a cordon of revenue-men closed in on the cottage; | Various in the Roman writers, that other means were | they were of silver, as may be seen at Knole, Hatfield, and 
among them, but not in the van of the attacking-party. were | employed by the ancients for warming their apartments, be- | other places; thus fashioned, they gave an air of nobleness 
Wedger and pompous, strutting Mr. Damerham, neither of | sides h. ts. The Caminus is mentioned by Horace, |and grandeur to the whole, which modern grates and chim- 
them much liking the affair, but determined to personally su- | Cicero, Vitruvius, and others ; but commentators on these au- | ney-pieces can hardly compete with, beautiful and highly 
perintend an arrest that might else be bungled, and prove a | thors are by no means agreed as to its form or situation, and | finished as they unquestionably are. There was also an ap- 
failure; not, indeed, that ei were cowards, but only that | it has been much questioned by some of them, on the authority | pearance of comfort, coziness, and good cheer, in these hospi- 
fighting was not their profession. of several in ancient writers, and from none having | table-looking hearths, that we miss in the present diminished 
The whole country was ving te the lives of these guilty | been discovered in the remains of Roman buildings, whether | receptacles for fires. The fuel was supported by a fire-back, 
men, who so long had evaded detection, and whose crimes | there was any chimney or other means of conveying away the | often richly cast in iron. Frequently the highly embossed 
had now turned public opinion unchangeably against them. | smoke: though it is hardly to be conceived that a room could | arms of the family, at other times some hero of the day, would 
“The gibbet was crying for them,” was the popular saying, have been itable under such circumstances, more especially | appear on horseback ; in others, myiolegcal subjects formed 
and certain popularity awaited the captors. when it was necessary to close the doors and windows. In| the design. A very fine = of these fire-dogs may be seen 
the records of the extensive repairs carried on in Westminster | now in the great hall at Knebworth, the aLode of Sir Edward 


would soon tire of it, he said; he would return 
freak was over, and all his money was gone. 

A few days after, news that could not be gainssid reached 
Wedger. e guinea smugglers had been tracked to a fisher- 
man’s house in a lonely lane not far beyond Eastbourne. They 
were going to keep close there all day, and at night to strike 


The attack was so sudden and unex the tired smug- | Hall by Sir Robert Smirke, no mention is made of any flue or | Bulwer Lytton, in whose family they have been since the reign 
glers having set no pickets, and the t so stormy, | Chimney-shaft having been discovered. It is probable there | of esty the Seventh. They are of fine old latten, upwards 
that the whole gang were surprised sl ‘ or never may have been any other means of warming this vast | of four feet high, and have the supporters of the family arms, 
disarmed. The blockademen poured in cutlasses drawn | 4partment—the largest but two, in Europe, in one span—but | two angels, at the foot. 


and pistols cocked. For five minutes the fight was hot and | from one prodigious fire under the present louvre; and that} This kind of chimney-piece may now be seen in Switzer- 
obstinate enough, but at the end of that time six of the smug- | the custom of making the open fire in the centre of the great | land, where the advantage of the canopy covering, may be 
glers were wounded and manacled, and four lay dead upon | hall, continued in practice after chimneys had been intro- | still tested in use. Overhanging as it does the hearth, advan- 
the cabin floor under a pile of broken chairs, bottles, and | duced into the er and more private apartments. cing, indeed, into the room, the fire can be brought much 
benches. Three or four only of the vietorious party were put| _ I will therefore assume, that the earliest chimney-pieces—| more forward than any other arrangement would allow of; 
hors de combat. if fireplaces without chimneys be not a misnomer—were those consequently, the heat is more diffused over the apartment, 
Into the stifling room, still choked with powder-smoke and in which the fires were made on araised dais of stone. (Chau-| and the family can almost surround the fire—embracing it, as 
slippery with blood, came Mr. W: and Mr. Damerham. | cer writes it deis, rhyming with ) The dais was | it were, front and sides. The fanciful Swiss cottage at the 
he 


It was considered an improvement to do away with this 
sloping fashion of chimney. Accordingly we find the next 
in succession descending straight downward with the wall, 
but this was the utmost extent of the improvement, if improve- 
ment it may be called. Its jaws wider, forming as it 
were a cavern ; the huge opening stretched in width to twelve 
or more feet, and was sustained in the more rude structures 
by a cross-beam of oak, about five feet from the ground; or at 
least always of sufficient height to be in no danger from the 
flaming mass below. 


ling his forelock, and ing with his foot, as a mark 
of respect to lawful authority ; “ and there lie, just where | after 
we shot em. I say, you, Jack Tiller, clear top ham- | the room for the convenience of the rary flag surmounted 
pers, and let’s | ‘st their faces. There was one lad, a sort | by an ornamental-glazed lantern. Most of our readers are no 
of cap’in, I think, who was vi iteful with his cutlash, to | doubt See tas pred ee nae sigmane tals by 
be sure, till T canght him over the eye. Turn ‘em over, | William but pulled down by Richard the Second, and 
lads, and let’s | at their faces.” rebuilt by him as we now see it. good example of this lan- 
The men, half in the dark, cleared away the broken chairs | tern may be seen there, as well as in other ancient halls in 
as the Sostewen eitared, and dragged aus ip Gaal one by ppd wry ted gay When our improved chimneys of 
one. e man presen’ 
the boatswain hed-t * & bullet had | dow, or against sudden gusts of wind beating down, we may 
struck him just over the left eye. was a quiet fixed | conclude that a very smoky and clouded atmosphere must 


smile on his lips. 

“ Here's the yo ” the boatswain, touch- | Were, not only to the draughts below, but to the storms of'| sedan 
: his foot. “Give us a| bail, snow, or rain from above, which often came down splut- 

on the enormous fire underneath. It can readily be 
ed how the richly embroidered velvets and brocaded 
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In many of these chimney-pieces, or rather in the chim 
corners or sides, an arched recess was cat oF originally bul, 


ed alive. The yule log, called in some counties—in Worces- 
the i suffered from an atmosphere tainted with the smoke, \ , and perhaps Gloucestershire—a brun, 
the : . at the time, and for a mo-| the winter season hung hovering about the apartment. It is| formed an important and necessary ingredient in up 
ment did not turn round. The bostswain, palling the sthorney it was a purer smoke than we have now-a-days, or it| the fire com fire-back was an essential ; 
respectfully by the sleeve, asked him if he wouldn't like would have been unbearable; for it was of wood. Had it|in uence fire-hearth ; it was almost a 
na tha * dead who had and shirked the gallows.” | been of coal, the atmosphere would have been noxious and | little room in itself—a bou of fire. The yoo qunete 
Ww half petalantly taralng round, sid: « » | intolerable. g ; of ¥ size, being either the root or part of the z, of 
The pointed down tly to the dead youth, on| To remedy, to some extent, this inconvenience, a moveable came thy tree, and it iy Tea the of 
whose face the stroke-oar’s lantern was shedding a strong yel- | "eTedos, or screen, was so placed as to ent the air from | or four men tin. It was not merely at Christmas 
low light. driving the smoke over the lower part of the hall, which gene- | that this sacrifice was offered to the fire, though a more mag- 
Ww and gave one keen look; the next rally came from that side of the t where the latticed | nificent specimen was always chosen at the Christmas season 
without sa a word, he threw his arms into the air, and unglazed windows admitted the external air. Glass was | It was renewed as its gradual waste might render necessary 
fell in a swoon on the body. It was the attorney's at this earl apn igy Cees except in churches,|The surface next the fire glowed with a slumbering heat, 
wretched son. The had long been secretly ead oven sn : le were much more advanced | which never died out, night nor day, until at last it was re- 
enrolled in the gang of guinea smugglers. in the art of po Pein , and silks of| duced to such small as to be no longer fit for its 
pus damask, than in arts and man which | purpose. It was then raked forward among the smaller billets 
Ww never wholly rallied ; on recovering from his swoon, eg ee gd ge yo and embers, and another monarch of the woods reigned in its 
seized him, and he died within the , & broken- uency ren- These monster chimneys were without their do- 
mag ee hye ly = so The Curfew, or, | mestic uses; their sides were lined with noble flitches of bacon. 





as a|than any attainable by any other artificial or more rapid 
al and the City Light-horse Volunteers till he reached sagem pocttensty in Normandy and other countries| means. The birds, too, would make way ot Be tap of Se 
and finally, like other Gity Light-horse Volun- eS Bas seamery accidents | chimney as a warm berth week ts tel Os , 
teers, hi ving behind him an written by him- by 5 at ly in use at the court of the so’ as overpowered with the smoke, woul uttering 
self, {character of virtuous ch “warden, in large gilt wee ON Re into the fire- below. hat 
> ders. successive reigns un These very extended hearths neem: 
letters, organ gallery in Seaford Church. 1111+ of Henry the First, who the law so far as it con- | less, and in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the decoration 
cerned the court. It must be borne in mind that the early| and consequence of chimney: reached 
OVER THE FIRE. habits in fashion at this period rendered the custom not so in- splendour : they were vast, mastive, and enter 
i convenient as we of modern days might suppose. People| from floor to ceiling; the observer could not fail to be 
this little on chimneys and chimney-pieces, I as- who rose with the sun and went to bed with it, and who took | struck with the remarkable resemblance there was between 
sume as my text that the tive fireplaces were those made | their dinner, perhaps, at ten, felt no hardship in put-| the monuments of the period and the ——— They 
on the floor, in the of the room; and that fireplaces | ting an extinguisher on their lights at eight or nine o'clock in might have changed places and have been eq hae mye 
having flues or were an after construction. the winter season. In the summer time, they probably re-| for either , more particularly when the were of 
, though I think not quite satisfactorily | quired no artificial light at all. The Curfew bell has con- stone or marble, as was often the case. nee ar teen 
the Norman castles were constructed tinued to toll at eight S’clock in man of the old cities of Eng- | of the Marquis of , is singularly rich in these grand 
with chimneys, much after the fashion of those now in use ;| land; and in the cathedral town of loucester, it is up to this ures. They are 'y of marble, and in the finest taste 
some examples are pointed out in proof of their existence | day regularly out at St.Michael’s Church at the great Cross | of the period MO nimuey-pieoss Of the Elizabethan time, and 
at this period—such as Hedingham and others—where most | where the four streets meet. It is pretty certain that | that of James the First, are to be found in many of the fine 
undoubtedly chimneys. Sut these castles were in| an article either of brass or iron, shown as a Couvre feu, or | mansionsof England, carved in oak; and they may be, as the 
good repair, and in occupation in Edward the Fourth’s | Cover fire, in some collections, is « kind of, or porta- | dealing phrase is, “ picked up” by some fortunate 
reign, and that of Henry the Seventh’s also—cer- ble oven, put over bread baking on the hot embers or ashes | in his rambles into distant country towns. The palace of Fou- 
tainly that was, for in it John de Vere, Earl of | under it, and simply employed as a means of in or | tainebleau boasts of several elaborate examples of this kin 
Oxford, entertained monarch in a most sumptuous man- | concentrating the heat. It is manifestly toosmall for the pur-|Some of the sculptures are in stone mostly representing 
ner, putting his numerous retainers into livery, and thus pose of extinguishing the monster fires used at a mytho figures as large as life, and are very fine. “1 
priya Fat for which the king fined of which consisted of large billets of wood. To this centre of one huge entablature is i a handsome clock, 
him fifteen bh ed marks. was rather hard on a man | mitive -piece, or bon-fire, as we might well it, [giving useful look to the elaborate ornamentation which 
who had done so much to honour his sovereign as his guest, | succeeded the mee atipan, to which you could si ; | surrounds it. Over another -piece rises Henri Quatre, 
and who had been one of the main instruments in raising him and see the stars above—at when the state of the weather life size, in marble state, seated an a prancing & 
to the throne. Such castles, with the Jews’ House at Lincoln, Was not so tempestyous as to drive you from your star- g.| In Charles the Second’s reign, Grinling Gibbons executed 
Boothby Pagnel Manor-house, and others, are cited for show- | These chimney- sloped off from the of | some fine ey-pi at least that portion of them which 
ing the great antiquity of chimneys; but at the present period | the room to Shout tre feet trom the stone hearth, | was above the jambs, and in which generally at that period 
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were inserted paintings—frequently portraits; in some cases 
these were removed, and louking-glasses substituted. Though 
the real chimney-piece might said to be below this, the 
richly-carved trame above it gave such an architectural eleva- 
tion to the whole that it might with propriety be considered 
as forming a portion of the chimney-piece itself, though not 






















constructed upon the decided plan of those earlier examples | groun: 


already mentioned. — ne time of — i, chimney- 
ve been ually losing their altitude and p' 

fovy an tif they have descended very low. This being 
the case, poet me | to the general run of fashion, we may ex- 
pect their gradual rise again; and another generation or so 
may see them claiming uaintance with the ceilings once 
more. Weegee Le g, this would be a great gain 
in effect ; for, though ion in houses, as in dress and other 
matters, reconciles us to all c' however tasteless and 
unpalatable they may be at first, still there is a certain staple 
grandeur in some designs that never fails to excite our admi- 
ration. Whether the grandeur be of the age of the Pyrami 
or be Grecian, Roman, Saxon, Gothic, or Elizabeth, it is not 
for = day : it is for ever. 

in process of time, the space occupied by the fire became 
gradually still more contracted ; coal came into more general 
use ; -_ occupied the place of the old fire-dogs; they were 
movable, and the sides of the chimney were frequently lined 
with Dutch tiles, in small squares; sometimes a large tile, 
filling the whole space, was employed. The grates themselves 
were often of good design, displaying much e ce in en- 
graved work, and also in an open cut pattern; they were of 
polished steel, brass, or Teutonic metal ; they are even now 
much in request. 

About the period of George the Second’s reign, and until 
towards the middle of George the Third’s reign, an elegant 
and ful a of marble and carved woodwork 
united, was in’ uced into the fashioning of Leena ne 
The jambs and inner piece in these instances were of marble. 
and round these, and forming the mantelpiece also, carved 
woodwork was introduced ; e sides or u 
rally pillars, which, if not exactly , were still appro- 

riate and effective. These pillars supported a piece of carv- 
ng, often of very elegant d —either very delicate foliage, 
birds, urns or figures, with festoons of flowers 
looped up, falling over the subject. At a certain house on 
Falstaff’s Gad's-hill there is an admirable specimen of these 
chimney-pieces: perhaps, as a sample of this very taste- 
ful decoration as can be found. In this instance, the interior 
margin is of marble; the sides, two fluted pillars supporting 
an entablature, the two extremities of which form two projec- 
tions over the capitals of the —— upon this projection 
are carved figures playing music; in the centre is an oblong 
medallion elaborately carved in , representing some 
— from Roman history ; these two end projec to- 
gether with the centre one, leaves a sunken el on each side, 
upon which is introduced an urn, with foliage playfully en- 
twining in wreaths about it; over this, are some rich mould- 
ings forming @ cornice; and above, is a design which fills the 
space to the ceiling—a rather unusual thing in this kind of 
embellishment. It consists of a large oval medallion of frame- 
work ing a | female if Ceres, 


formed into a bow, and from this again falls a drapery or 
festoon of foliage, looped up at each corner Ld a8 rosette, with 
pendants of the same foliage from them. 

About the latter end of the teenth century, the ingeni- 
ous and benevolent Count Ru made a ry but useful 
improvements in grates, y contracting and off the 
sides of the fireplace, and thus giving it an oblique instead of 
a square shape; by which means t waste of heat was 
avoided and the appearance of the chimney rendered more 
sightly. Grates were now become fixtures, and, when thus 

tered, they were said to be Rumfordised. This may be re- 

garded *. ing until they = register a. which have 

ne on improving un ve resent high 
wate of finish end benaty. ? 
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FORTY CROWNED HEADS, 
A of the ignteet Ls has just gene pe ap saate 
5 e it them, 
sod seco of Ue minor German principales are damioed in 
ew e 
in a few successive numbers.— Za. Abb. — 

The union of all the royal families of Europe into one great 
royal class, or caste, is one of the most remarkable facts in 
modern history. Royalty has realized already the cherished 
dream of posts, of the alilance of nations and e brotherhood 
of mankind. The of the civilized world have ceased 
to belong to an 
all brothers and sisters; 
mon trére,” of rank and 
ledge all wi the sacred circle 
right of birth. 
their own 
alliances than 





birth, according 
} a ety only possible order, the 
rank to 
AUSTRIA. 


ype am oy hee religion, were made to 
the same way as private 
ordinary life. The foundation of the 

by Charlemagne, who, after man 

Magyar invaders, established his rule al 


far as the river Raab. At the breaking u 
thority, the dukes of Bavaria took possession of 


rights being gene- | Pp 


into one—had now to the size of a ki 
z lerge this still further the members en 
matrimonial 





the princes 
into small 


in parcellin 
the realm, there to 
y. Ottokar of Bohemia 
do homage to the emperor, he was attacked b: 


ane 4 1 
em pro Foy con i in two battles, lost 


took 
Austria, as well as of St and Carin 


25,000 square miles, which thus became the nucleus of the | most! 
great Austrian fostered at 
gold than any other means. 
accumulated vast 
in all directions. 
Margaret Maultasch for a| 1,331,500 

gold; and for an additional 116,000 
ounced her claims on Ba- 
1865, Leopold III. bought the territory of Feldkirch 
province of 
in Suabia, was purchased from the Counts of F rst- 
55,000 florins. The successor of Leopold acquired 
Carniola and the Windisch-Mark from the heirs of the 
Count of Gérz for 70,000 florins; and his successor got 


The growth was 
mencement much more through 
The descendants of Rudolf, a thrifty race, 
treasure, with which they or land 
Albert Til. bought the from 
life-rent of 6,000 marks 
golden florins the same princess ren 
varia. In 
for 40,000 florins, and soon after the 


Brisga 
enberg fo 


possession of the important city of Trieste, by the 
wey d of a large sum of money and a few troo 

uring the war between Hungary and Vi 
the two governments of U 
pledged to Austria for 40, 
mon always 
rovince had to be redeemed by the grant of 
palities on the Upper Danube. 

The territory of the Hapsburg family 

merous branches, which, however, came to 


into 


tion to the power of the house of H 
two other matrimonial alliances, | 
tic increase of territory. In 1477, Maximilian I. 
heiress of the Netherlands, Maria of Burgundy, 
Charles the Bold; and he afterwards married 
Joanna of brou; 
fon and aes er with the empire 
e 


Charles V., in whom culminated ba eyed of the 
family. Charles V., at the age of six, inherited 
Spein and the Indien, with hi ‘kingdo: of Naples 
the ms 
ppendages ; and at nineteen he was crowned 


- 


fe 
191,621 square miles. With es ath of Charles 
20, 1740, the direct line of Rudolf von Ha 


empire was falling to pieces. However, the 
after a while, the new monarchs 
ae even succeeded in increasin, 
their ons to some extent. In 
234,684 square 

the two treaties of 


Belgium—less than it was at the 
e two last 


mind; but the = emperor, Francis J 


6 ene Se LD ge 
which had guided election, Rudolf did not in 
ing out the Gora caste | Anne 
ities; but, imita’ wen! 

mr the ‘ay ihe foundation of s 


possession of the duchy of 
thie~~aterritory of abou! t 


enice. 
and Lower Suabia had been 
i ih perial exchequer, the 
scarce in the im exc! : 
various 


lit at first into nu- 
ually united 


to a still more 


t in her lap the crowns 
of the New 
latter union was the famous 


the 


to 
end ; and for some years after it seemed as ‘es beat Ee 
of house of 
e boundaries of 
1780 Austria embraced 
and in 1801 it had risen to 253,100. In 
and of Vienna, 1805 and 1809, 
Napoleon reduced Austria to a second-rate power, but the 
great Congress of 1815 restored the former limits of the em- 
pire. After the recent loss of Lombardy, in 1859, the heritage 
ot the Hapsburg-Lorraine family has once more been 
to 241,000 square miles; or 12,000 square eae on size of | derick 
century. 
of Austria were notoriously ot enk 
ih 1, seems to 
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sum on & 
In the ot of the debate, it appeared tly the 
course i recen 

emperor, “by means of a Cabinet order,” nad given rd his 
oungest brother, Louis Victor, who came of age on the 15th 

ay, 1862, an of 100,000 florins per annum. The 
ts) e ure court and imperial household is 
florins and the extuordinary outlay at © million and a hall 
florins, and the yata on a 
It is considerably more than is allowed for public education 
throughout the whole empire. 

The real financial state of Austria is as yet very im 
known, the various official documents on the subject wi 
have been laid before the Reichsrath being more or less un- 
trustworthy. Certain it is, however, that has been an 
immense deficit for many — past. This deficit amounted 
to 111,701,887 florins in 1862, and, to 
calculations, will be 61,502,654 florins for 1 The latter ac- 
count does not apparently include “extraordinary” expenses. 
The maintenance of an army of 300,000 men on the “ 
footing,” and 584,000 on the “ war footing,” takes more than 
one-fourth of the public income, vhile another fourth goes 
e-| towards the payment of the interest on the ever increasing 
public debt. 
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The public debt is exactly five millions 

in the creation of a network of railways, w 

state 
The 


» mostly 
are entirely 


ter of the t King of Prussia, and his eldest sister is the 
wife of Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, brother of our late Priuce 
Consort, while his youngest sister has been united to Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, brother of Czar Alexander L Other 
members of the ducal family have contracted morgana- 
tic i i Maria ha given her hand to the 
Scotch Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, and Princess Amalia 
to a Prussian nobleman—so that the house of Baden has come 
to form a singular link between the British and German aris- 
tocracy and some of the most powerful sovereign families in 
Europe. 
—___4 


THE STOLEN BANK-NOTE PAPER. 
Yesterday a remarkable trial came to an end by the convic- 


tion of the men charged with forging Bank-notes with 

stolen from the mills where alone it is manufactured. Phere 
Shief dimeakey 

prisoners in overcoming the chief 


£10 notes, and victimize unsuspicious » i 

thing, but the anxiety which prevailed a few months ago 
was Justified by a circumstance peculiar and alarming. 
kind of panic was caused by the announcement that a quanti- 
ty of the paper used in the manufacture of Bank-notes had been 
stolen from the mills at Laverstoke, in Hampshire, which for 
4 great number of years have exclusively oe the Bank 
of England. bap og — of have al- 
ways been loo! upon as the safeguard forgery. 
is teltaen and. h, with the watermark and other pecu- 
liarities, have hitherto been inimitable by the most clever fab- 
ricators. The mills were founded as ago as 1720, and 
during the whole of this period the Messrs. Portal from gene- 
ration to generation have been manufacturing paper for the 
Bank of England. And this has been done with such ski 
according to the statement of Sir F. Kelly on the present trial, 
during the centary and half which has nearly not 


the La wotabe Mil tho dou! 

taken at versto! ills, though, no sufficient to 
prevent any novice or blunderer from ae possessed of 
= paper, were & obstacle 8. man trained to a knowledge 
of the process, and watching Opportunity day after day. 
Hence the comparative ease with which the he Mon lenty 
Brown, who appeared as Queen's evidence at the trial, was 
able to abstract quantities of the peers. This man was 


tam with by the prisoner urnett, who, no doubt, was 
each én instrument. Ptr date 3 to 


is the most im) part of the whole business, inasmuch as 
it shows that for preven: frand by the work- 
Litelest of the patie henna t, that in the 
interest of the public it must be 

it certainly is not a matter of wonder that a manufac- 
turer should be occasional) the victim of a fraud of this kind, 
when we consider the feces of wroug-ding by 
the persons em 4 of which are mas- 
ters. The Brewer, who was 
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fore, while it relieves the 
wey Ad Greece, and to form with Greece une united State ; | political strength and 














peerage, an element of substantial 
security—one the absence of which is 
often felt on the Continent. The there has 


- | nothing to give except a patent, which, descending to all chil- 
rence of the Powers who were to the Treaty by which | dren, is sure, in thee 


nd, to be borne or pensioners 
the seven Ionian Islands and their dependencies e Coake 


were placed | on the State ; or an order, yng 9 any in itself, but 
a & ‘separate State under the protectorate of the British | without significance for the future. ike the King of 


wn. Prussia would give much to be able to recognize the new fa- 
_ Iam to take care, in my communications upon this sub-| milies who, for example, are settling Posen, without either in- 
Ject, to make it understood that the election of a prince who | troducing them to the Upper House or im them with 
should be the symbol and precursor of revolutionary disturb- | patents, which the aristocracy of birth has never brought itself 
ance, or of the adoption of an ere “7 towards Tur-| to acknowledge as conferring a right to equality, 
key, would prevent any reling ent of H. M.’s protectorate| The last batch of baronets announced in the Globe of Tues- 
over the Ionian Islands. day evening explains the working of this wheel in the aristo- 

“ H. M’s Government trust that, in the selection of a Sove- | cratic e. No less than six new baronetcies have been 
reign to rule over Greece, the Greek Assembly will choose | promised at once, but they all, with one exception, fulfil the 
for their King a prince from whom they can ex a& regard | ordi conditions, that is, have made themselves remarkable 
for religious ,& res for constitutional om, and | by ces or acquisitions, or both. Mr. Brown is one of the 
a sincere love of peace. possessing these qualities | three test shipowners in the world, and has been an in- 
will be fitted to ote the happiness of Greece, and will be | fluen’ politician to boot. Mr. Baxter is, we presume, not 
honoured with the friendship and confidence of H. M. the| the member for Montrose, but his , head of a prosperous 
Queen.” — Foreign office, Jan. 5. firm in Dundee, and wealthy beyond the ordinary En, 


bishop and the members of the Municipal Council, with the | gives independent Liberals an assurance that they will not be 

societ » have attended | overlooked,—are considerations which probab.'y did not dimi- 
the cathedral in a body, and offered up » prayers of thanksgiving | nish the father’s claims. Mr, F. Crossley, membr for the West 
on of the islands with | Riding, has proved at once his wealth and his public spirit by 
Greece. A p of several thousands of persons was | benefuction to Halifax such as has rarely been u1ade by an 
formed, and promenaded the principal streets with the Greek | individual—a set of almshouses for superannuaved work- 


, uttering the cry of “ Long live Greece !” Proceeding to | people, with endowments, which inelude the great i ied 
the house of the Lod High Commissiouer, a deputation en- | of Somerleyton, purchased from Sir Morton Peto. Mr. ch 
‘ered and left the following addreas :— is an old official of some oe. not diminished by the 

9 ncy,—Corfu 


is touched to the heart by good-natured party-availability which surrendered Richmond 

that the Government of Her Britannic Majesty has inf to the Solicitor-General. Sir Daniel Cooper is a notability of 

the other European Powers who ed the ot Paris | New South Wales, who afforded the ministry a wished-for op- 

of the 5th of November, 1815, of its intention to abandon the | portunity of repeating a precedent ey set in the case 

orate of the Ionian Islands given by that treaty to the | of and Mr. Davies Lloyd is a Welshman, a sufficient 

vereigns of Great Britain. The reunion of tie seven islands | proof of his possession of every qualification imagina ble for 

to the kingdom of Greece—this fulfilment of the ardent and | any conceivable honour.—Spectator, Jan. 10. 

unanimous desire of the populations—is an act of Divine Pro- ia 5. 

vidence, and diplomacy cannot but bow to it. But if it is to 


the Sw Being that the people of the heptarchy should THE “IDEALOGUE,” 
first olivan their . 4 


grateful cannot abstain ie = 
from e their gratitude oe ish nation, who, —— 1 a it wa he “had @ horror of idea 
, he 


from a love of liberty, have interested themselves in our holy ~ t have com: 


chuse and pleaded it before Her Majesty’s Government. wealth, only that, unlike Plato, he would have insisted on car- 
rying it out as an experiment in Italy or in or en- 
these ing i i in Italy Gi in © 
tral Amerita, or in the Danubian Principalities. 
fortune that the Gordian knots of the nineteenth century 
should have to be cut by a dreamer and & speculator who, 
when he has cut them, insists upon replacing theta with Gor- 
dian knots of his own. 
If Austria had held Italy: we should have had at last a me- 
lancholy insurrection, an 





ress- 
ing their gratitude to the ple of Great Britain, who, in de- 
fending our rights, have os implication defended those of 
Greeks in general. 


in presenting to your Excellency the expression of these 
sentiments of thankfulness on the part of the people, we beg 


Sancta ume ng myo he Hats aoe gay ago Puente ayo 
contest which the Hel Will have to in in the East in Cruz and overrun Mexico ; but Mexico would neither 






The sentiments expressed in this last paragraph do not pre- 
cisely harmonize with the conditional offer quoted textually 


—_—>__—_ 


THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
though the Intercolonial is postponed, it 


would be wrong to that the ‘ 
Howland to England. in relation to it, has resaited neon 
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structions binding him to a specified expenditure, which the 
enforcement of a sinking fund would necessarily exceed. 

Adhering to the policy of the Government of Can 
which q' the adoption of the Intercoloaial project by 
limiting the annual expenditure on account of it within fixed 
limite, Messrs Sicotte and Howland had no alternative but to 
decline concurrence in Mr. Glodstone’s plan. It is thought 
that in view of the absolute refusal of Canada to yield the 

int, its enforcement may after all, be not required by the 
mperial authorities. In the mean time, however, as we un- 
derstand the case, the project must be considered beyond the 
mark for another year. y 

Two other conditions, insisted upen by Canada as essentials, 
were objected to by the home Government. One is, that the 
provincial contribution toward the construction of the railroad 
shall be accepted as a contribution toward provincial defence. 
The Colonial Secretary declined so to consider it. The other 
is that as the Eastern road must be looked upon as to a large 
extent an Imperial work, the assistance which Canada may 
render to it shall be met by Imperial aid to promote the open- 
ing of the territory stretching westward from Lake Superior 
to British Columbia. Upon this head, again, the Duke of 
Newcastle declined compliance with the proposition which 
Messrs. Sicotte and Howland were instructed to make. It 
will be seen, therefore, that apart from the obstacle of a sink- 
ing fund, the Canadian delegates, guided hy the policy and 
Pp of their government, no alternative but to leave 
the Intercoloniel question in the unsettJed shape in which it 
at present stands.— Quebec Mercury. 


M* CHURCH'S NEW PICTURE, 


“UNDER NIACARA,”’ 
Painted from Studies made on the MAID OF THE MIST, is now 
on exhibition at GOUPIL’S Gallery, 772 BROADWAY, from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. 
Admissign, 25 cents. 


DE MAKINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 
Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 
nard, of Wash m, has returned to the City, and will continue 
his praetice at his residence, 
No. 60 East Tamry-rourts 8r., near Madison Avenue. 








“To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. P., Chicago, Enquire and look for 
yourself, at the best bookseller’s shop.—8."B. Your manuscript will 
not suit us. It is retained in the office, until called for. 
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EW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1363. 


A Week's Tidings from Europe. 

The Liverpool mail of the 10th inst. brings no news of stir- 
ring interest, although American affairs, in various forms, oc- 
cupy a large space in the journals. There are renewed prog- 
nostications of an attempt by Louis Napoleon to mediate 
between North and South ; but the rumours are vague, and do 
not deserve to be chronicled.—It is well that the British go- 
vernmént is firm in its purpose of non-interference, for abund- 
ant provocation to the contrary course is incessantly thrown 
in iss way. Now at Gibraltar a U. 8. gun-boat is bent upon 
forcibly seizing the Sumter, sold by the C.8. to a private indi- 
wadual—which on the face of it appears to be a very dubious 
mode of getting out of a difficulty. Now at Madeira, in pre- 
sence of a British ma-of-war, another U. 8. gun-boat is 
unceremoniously overhauling many a neutral craft—in the exer- 
cise of right undoubtedly, within certain limits. It is the risks 
of a chance collision that are dangerous.—Sympathizing Ad 
dresses meantime, on a small scale, have been got up by- 
negrophilists in Birmingham and London.—This is meddling ; 
but we rejoice to learn that preparations are in progress 
at Liverpool to extend a hearty welcome to the good ship 
George Griswold from this port, expected there with provisions 
for the Lancashire weavers. We are delighted also to record, 
on the authority of the Herald, that the officers and crew of 
the U. 8. gun-boat Chippewa, at Gibraltar, have contributed 
$270 to the Fund for our suffering countrymen. 

Parliament will probably assemble on the 5th of next month. 
—Mr. William Brown, an honoured name in New York, no 
less than in London and Liverpool, has received a Baronetcy 
at the hands of the Government. Seldom is it that promotion 
of this sort 1s bestowed upon one so eminently worthy. 


North and South. 

Placing military events first in our summary, we have to 
notice an offset to the late Federal defeat at Vicksburg, in the 
capture of Arkansas Post, on the river of that name, about 100 
miles from its junction with the Mississippi. U. 8. gunboats 
assisted in the attack, the iron-clads deciding the day; there 
was a stout defence, but it was of no avail. About 5000 C. 8. 
prisoners were taken, and a large quantity of stores.—General 
Burnside’s Army of the Potomac is known to have crossed 
the Rappahannock. Particulars of an engagement are ex- 
pected from moment to moment.—Admiral Farragut has 
despatehed an expedition from New Orleans against Galves- 
ton.—In other directions, particularly in North Carolina, heavy 
operations have commenced, or are on the point of com- 
mencing.—The Navy, nervous on this point since the loss of 
the Monitor, has cause to rejoice that one at least of the new 
iron-clads, the Weehawken, has showed her sea-worthiness by 
weathering out on the coast, when others ran in for shelter, the 
very heavy easterly gales that came upon us early in the week.— 
The U.S. gunboat Columbia, driven ashore, has fallen into Con- 
federate hands in the neighbourhood of Wilmington, N. ©. 
—This is a small record, considering the magnitude of the war; 
but there is reason to expect stirring news from several quar- 
ters ere another week has lapsed. With a growing conviction 
that those afield must fight out the end of the contest, exists 
8 belief that several hard knocks will yet be ex 

bregma oy: a a ' 0ay dove gone through for an is- 

e hundred million Treasury Notes, measures, 

fal, have been taken for paying the army and ‘nary. 


Means for discharging the enormous and increasing obligatioxs 
of the Government are still before the Congressional Com- 
mittee of Finance; but paper money to vast extent iy ob- 
viously in store for the future, be the present patched up as it 
may. And this, notwithstanding a Message from Mr. Lincoln 
disapproving, in anticipation, any further issues thereof. 

The Intercepted Despstches from the South to Europe, to 
which we adverted in our last, have appeared in print, 
but are curious rather than important. From the corresporn- 
dence of Mr. Benjamin, C. 8. 8 of State, it is plain 
that the Southern like the Northern politicians are easily cajol- 
ed by the gracious words that tickle their earsin Paris. Earl 
Russell’s scant courtesy is the subject of remark and complaint, 
which may be carried to the credit of our long running ac- 
count with the North—A cock-and-bull story, about French 
intrigues to detach Texas from the Confederacy, occupies a very 
large space. There may be truth at the bottom of this well ; 
but it does not float at the top. Finance, steam-ships to be 
built in England, the exposure of two or three well-known 
names of Southern agents in the United Kingdom, with 
private letters touching ladies’ boots and corsets, complete 
the whole. We gather from it one fact only—there is no 
sign, worth heed, of Southern collapse. 

Were we to go into the general subject of mediation, and of 
the rumoured agency of France therein, we should but repeat 
what we have already said. We must not however omit, that 
Mr. McDougall, U. 8. Senator from California, having given 
notice of some strong Resolutions in the Senate as to the in- 
vasion of Mexico, which thrust in fact the Monroe Doctrine 
into the face of France, permitted them to go by without dis- 
cussioa on Thursday, the day appointed for their considera- 
ation. 

The dismissal of Generul Fitz-John Porter from ths army 
for disobedience of orders when serving under General Pope, 
and the Congressional whitewashing of the parties who pro- 
vided dangerous craft for the Banks expedition, can scarcely 
be discussed in these columns. The former fact, altogether 
unexpected by those who had read carefully the long pro- 
ceedings of the Court Martial, is thought to be a hit at General 
McClellan, and a part of a systematic war against officers in 
high command supposed to have Democratic tendencies. The 
latter shows at least what we predicted the 
investigation was all moonshine. The week, it is clear, has 
not been an eventful one. We wish we could report it as sa- 
tisfactory in respect of the future. 





Chimera Americana. 

The story of national hallucinations might be written with 
advantage ; and voluminous would it be, if it embraced all the 
strange vagaries by which communities have been beguiled in 
ancient and in modern times. But fear not, O reader; it is by 
no means our intention to descant upon the Judaic expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, or upon that peculiar phase of British cre- 
dulousness which induces our countrymen to look periodically 
for a hostile French fleet ascending the Thames, or for a 
horde of Cossacks descending through Upper India and loot- 
ing our seat of government on the Hooghly. For the moment 
at least these latter delusions are in abeyance ; but the occa- 
sion seems opportune for a glance at certain monomanias that 
are in visible presence here around us, and influence in some 
degree the course of very critical events. We alluce to the 
mistaken ideas prevalent among Americans, regarding 
manner in which Europe, and especially England, yiews and 
criticises the civil war. 


of her Britannic Majesty’s Ministers is, and has been for many 
years, to devise means for breaking up the political union 
and diminishing the material welfare of the United States. 
Some good people doubtless imagine them in constant com- 
munication with the Southern emissaries, now supervising 
arrangements by which new Alabamas may be equipped and 
sent to sea for the purpose of preying on their rivals’ com- 
merce, now exulting over every disaster to the Federal cause 
that is announced by successive arrivals, and above all and 
at all times gloating over the apparent failure of democratic in- 


truth. What are the facts? What reasonable surmises may 


“ Asmodeus in goggles,” to jot down the private ejaculations 


secret, or even slily exchange 


indicates even the slightest reaction 





the 


According to vulgar belief, one of the principal occupations | w 


stitutjons, in the hope that this may strengthen them in their 
own insidious efforts to check any popular tendencies of the 
day. Thisis a mild picture, but candid men will not deny its 


be drawn from them? We have not, it is true, any English 


or the intimate colloquies of Lord Palmerston or Earl Rus- 
sell; but we will venture to assert that those terrible plot- 
ters scan their morning papers for the American news, with 
curiosity indeed, but with the same easy nonchalance 
that marks the lounger in a Fifth Avenue Club, who shall 
cast a languid eye over the latest record and tell you there is 
nothing fresh! We don’t deny—such is human nature—that 
a Premier or a Foreign Secretary may sometimes rejoice in 

congratulations, over dimin- 
ished chances of international trouble. The thought may 
have occurred to either or both, that there might be a truce 
for a time to the annexation of Canada in a Seward’s dis- 
patches, to the invasion of Ireland in a Meagher’s harangues, 
to Harneys occupying disputed territory with armed men, to 
Wilkeses in war-ships thundering down on neutral mail steam- 
ers. But, apart from this venial surmise, what is there that 
Liberalism ? 


Mr. Gladstone is not supposed to rival John Bright in devo- 
tion to the North: does he lay new burthens of taxation upon 
poor men’s shoulders: does he exclaim that now is the time 
for standing stiffly out against Reform? Quite the contrary. 


Finance flourishes, and duties will be proportionably reduced ; 

indeed the cry for retrenchment has become stronger and 

stronger in monarchical England, as democratic America has 

plunged into deeper and deeper difficulties. So also in the 

matter of electoral suffrage. It was but the other day that 

the attitude of our suffering and unrepresented operatives in 

Lancashire extorted from this same Mr. Gladstone the avow- 

al, that their noble conduct ought to tell loudly in their 

favour when a new Reform Bill is discussed. 

The truth is, our censors, who are perpetually upbraiding 

us for our national self-conceit, overlook a most natural 

working of any such characteristic. Contented eited, 

if you please, with what we have at home—we do not trim 

our sails to suit the fair weather or the foul weather, that other 

systems may experience abroad. Instead of narrowness of 
conduct herein, we display politically the largest tolerance. All 

foreign forms of governments are equally recognised, all repre- 

sentatives thereof are equally well received among us. The 

hereditary Czar or the self-elected Emperor of the French; 

King Kamehameha or President Roberts of Liberia—we know 

no difference in their official position. Nor would we arrogate 
to our country alone the independence of the New World that 
exists in the Old, so far as the theory and practice of gov- 

ernment is concerned. It is the same all over Europe. In 
the teeth of Mr. Bright’s second-hand shriek of Liberty, we 
maintain that the modern “ battles of Freedom,” as it is the 
fashion to call them, have been fought with an apparently 
curious indifference to the condition and example of these 
United States. Empty orators tell in pompous phrase about 
nations shaping their destinies by existing moulds. It is not 
so in reality. A thousand circumstances, local, personal, geo- 
graphical, accidental, give rise to and controul revolutions. 
For, according to the views of Mr. John Bright and his fol- 
lowers, the prodigious growth and splendid career of this 
country, until a very recent period, must have tended to make 
all mankind fall in love with universal suffrage 
anda Union of States. Yet the reverse of all this were con- 
siderably nearer the mark. Glance over the history of Europe 
since Democracy obtained firm root here, since the 
earliest development here of a grand and vital ration- 
ality. France has seen two Republics, two Constitu- 
tional Monarchies, and two autocratic Empires. Over Ger- 
many and over Italy swept, in 1848 and 1849, a tide of revo- 
lutionary movements, that eubsided into compromises and 

modifications of infinite variety. Spain has witnessed a Carlist 
taction fighting for priestly rule, Christinos battling for a So- 
vereign willing to reign by aid ofa Parliament. But we need not 
go through the list ofchanges, past, present, or to come. Only,we 
assert that the ebbings and flowings, the risings and repressions, 
the hopes and fears, the tumults and clashings, the failures and 
successes, have been altogether uninfluenced by American 
precepts or patterns. America did not invent either Demo- 
cracy or Republicani what may be the difference be- 
tween the two—and there is no fear of Liberty perishing, how- 
ever darkly the clouds may be lowering over her. The rulers 
of Europe, and especially of England, are not plotting, never 
have plotted her downfall. Those of them, who take the 
deepest interest in the progress of the war, want cotton for 
their mills, not precedents for their policy. 

And this leads us to say in conclusion a very few words on 
another chimera, which is partly merged in the foregoing. 
Trash that is current, in reference to the plotting govern- 
ments of Europe, has its counterpart in talk about the “ hopes 
of humanity” being crushed. The meaning of this is that the 
whence hither are drawn, will dis- 
solve in ecstacies of grief, if harm befall the Star-spangled 
Goddess of Liberty. Never was there a more ridiculous de- 
lusiou. The voice of the Syren that wooes them utters no non- 
sense about that long-lived lady. High wages and cheap land 
are the burden ofher song. The mouth of the starved artisan 
of Pesth or Verona waters for two dollars per diem. Do you 
think he dreams of caucuses and platforms, or the privilege of 
choosing to be a hard-shell or a barn-burner? The ill-paid 
and toiling peasant from Norway or from Scotland hears that 
productive acres are to be acquired easily, and profitably 
worked. Does he comprehend, or care for, this complicated 
machinery of government? Nota whit It is all a question 
of investments and remuneration. There are, it is true, men of 
cultivated intelligence whom choice or necessity brings hither, 








England who play up to the prejudices they find, it is remark- 
able how small a number step forth into political life. This— 
and here is the point of our argument—is truly an ark of refuge 


than a casual thougbt to its politics! 


The World in British North America. 

A brief article, copied elsewhere from a Quebec ministerial 

paper, details the progress and issue of the late attempt, by 
a Colonial delegation to London, to fructify the various 
schemes afloat for connecting the Provinces by railway. 
leading facts are already known ; but the record may be 
ful hereafter. The Canadian public meanwhile, awaiting 
commencement of its Parliamentary session on the 12th 
next month, appears to bear its disappointment with singular 
equanimity. There are not wanting indeed persous who 
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lieve that the Sinking-Fund difficulty came rather d-propos 
than otherwise; and they are the more easily reconciled to 
it, inasmuch as the Delegates are provided with still another 
flattering scheme. This is the opening up communication, by 
road and telegraph, between the head of Lake Superior and 
the Pacific, a private company of British capitalists being dis- 
posed to venture their money in the enterprise, if the Cana- 
dian Government will but guarantee them the trifling annual 
interest of 4 per cent. Reported at home for the 
cession of the Hudson Bay Company’s Charter have part 
also in the contemplated future of the Canadian Far West, so 
that one might suppose among our neighbours a period of 
high excitement. The supposition would be erroneous. It 
is in the due course of events, though none the less to be la- 
mented, that under the working of certain excellent institu- 
tions, all measures of public utility, that can by any means be 
drawn within the vortex of party politics, are destined to find 
their way thither. Once there, how unprofitably and unseasona- 
bly they are whirled round and round, is known but too well 
to some of our readers. Would that the evil were as easily 
remedied ! 

Frequent desertions in time of war are without doubt a ter- 
rible annoyance to a military officer ; but the officer has a very 
poor comprehension of his duty, who is led to a serious breach 
of one of the simplest of international laws, in order that he 
may recover a fugitive. The Kingston News, we regret to say, 
details an outrageous occurrence of this sort, that occurred on 
the night of the 8th inst., at Wolfe Island, in the St. Lawrence. 
A Lieutenant of the U. 8. Army, in uniform, accompanied by 
two soldiers, landed there and carried off a deserter vi et armis. 
This case, not being a solitary one, has caused some excite- 
ment. It will be followed, or has been followed, by reclama- 
tion and a demand for an apology. The matter will be set- 
tled; but we shall probably have a despatch from Mr. 
Seward, arguing in one direction while acting in another ; and 
whether or not Mr. Stanton commits himself after the fashion 
of Mr. Welles in the matter of the Trent—the press will cry 
out as though the aggression had come from ourside. And all 
this mischief comes perhaps from the foolish imitation of a 
foolish Captain Wilkes ! 

We were premature in stating that our Provincial brethren 
had overlooked Mr. Ward Beecher’s gross and insulting at- 
tempt at cajoling Canada. They have repudiated his “ bless- 
ings” in good set terms, seeing his drift and indignant a‘ his 
presumption. 

- Telegraphic Communication with Europe. 

lt is altogether needless to epitomise the Advertisement in 
another column, by which the Atlantic Telegraph seeks to 
draw to itself pecuniary, no less than moral support. The 
old pleas, as to the benefit which ought to accrue from inter- 
communication, have been put forward over and over again; 
we are all familiar with them, But if the novelty be worn off, 
there remain the conditions on which the enterprise is again 
put forward with confidence in its issue, and the official, mer- 
cantile, and personal standing of the gentlemen associated on 
behalf of it. It is to these points—and not to any vague and 
stale outpourings on “ international good will” and “ reci- 
procal esteem”—that we invite the attention of our readers. 
The scheme has passed from the region of sentiment, and be- 
come a matter of business ; and it is only when viewed in the 
latter light, that it can be wrought out to success. Are the 
prominent individuals, whose names now appear in print, 
likely to be in play or in earnest? 

One word more. It might be inferred from the Advertise- 
ment that the Company stands pledged to a particular firm, as 
manufacturers of their electric wire. Not so. At a numerous 
meeting of the Shareholders, held in Liverpool on the 7th inst., 
under the presiding care of Sir William Brown, we observe 
that the Chairman of the Company distinctly announced that 
they were open to the best offer from any quarter whatever. Are 
the Tubal Cains so busy forging warlike apparatus for attack 
and defence, that no inventive genius on this side of the At- 
lantic can run a tilt herein with our English mechanicians ? 


A Row at Bio. 

General James Watson Webb is not exactly the man to 
hide his light under a bushel. American Minister to Brazil, 
he could not well figure before the public, save as a hero in 
some private scandal. We have him accordingly at daggers- 
drawn with Mr. Christie, H. B. M. representative at the same 
court. An ez-parte statement of the difficulty, supplied by 
Gen. Webb, is in the daily journals; but we decline to cumber 
our columns with it, because it is er-parte, and because it is in- 
tensely personal. 

Mr. W. D. Christie is not a tyro in public life. Commenc- 
ing it as Private Secretary to the late Earl of Minto when 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he sat in Parliament as M.P. for 
Weymouth from 1842 to 47. He was appointed Consul-Gene- 
ral in Mosquito in 1848; Secretary of Legation in Switzerland 
in 1851; Chargé d’Affaires to the Argentine Confederacy in 
1854; Minister there, two years later; in 1858 he went to Para- 
guay on a special mission ; and in the following year obtained 
his present appointment. 

Drama. 

In my school-boy days we used sometimes to make a pin- 
cushion of the master’s chair. It was juvenile philanthropy—an 
effort to vary the monotony of a pedagogue’s existence, by giving 
him an occasional sharp sensation—and it was very successful. 
When, however, the worthy gentleman had sought in véin to dis- 
cover his benefactor, he chose a summary method of returning 
the favour. “I propose,” he said, “to whip every boy in this 
department, and thus I shall be sure that the right one is suited,” 


It struck me, at the time, that the right one was suited, and it oc- 
curs to me now that Mr. Wallack’s management of his theatre is 
conducted on the same ingenious principle. By appealing in turn 
to every description of taste, he succeeds, each time, in suiting 
somebody. Of late, his company of comedians has been poking 
fun at various phases of matrimony. In the course of this week, it 
has depicted “‘ A Bold Stroke for a Husband,” ‘The Invisible 
Husband,” and “The Provoked Husband”—to say nothing of 
“ Pauline,” which might properly enough be entitled “‘ The Mys- 
terious Husband.” Such a programme must certainly have satis- 
fied a good many married people. Its only novelty, however, is 
“The Provoked Husband,” and that alone invites comment 
here. 

If we want to see pictures of English social life as it was an 
hundred and fifty years ago, we must pass over the histories and 
go to the play-books, The men who wrote comedies in that gene- 
ration were, as a rule, close observers, who saw clearly the man- 
ners of their time, and humorously depicted that which they saw. 
Hence the value of the old plays. Some of them, indeed, are 
utterly worthless for purposes of dramatic representation ; while 
none of them are devoid of faults. Their morality is often artificial, 
their language stilted, theirtone vulgar. But, despite all blemishes, 
they are, for the most part, genuine delineations of social and 
da tic life, illustrated with thought, humour, wit, and senti- 
ment, and expressed in good English. In the absence of excel- 
lent modern comedies, therefore, it is probable that they will keep 
their place upon the stage for many years yet; and, should they 
please no one else, it is certain that they will prove satisfactory to 
persons who, without expecting or caring to be greatly moved by 
dramatic representations, have yet a fondness for the study of old 
times. A few of them, indeed, by reason of manifold merit, must 
ever delight a much larger audience; but such specimens as “ The 
Proyoked Husband” can have no interest except for students of the 
past. It is a tame and spiritless work, common in plot and slug- 
gish in movement, and utterly destitute of brilliant dramatic 
effects ; but it contains several pictures of high and low life, that 
bear the stamp of reality, and convey a distinct impression of the 
manners of the period. The old h » Who app 80 pro- 
minently in the first act, is a figure worthy of the canvas of 
Hogarth ; the scene at the close of act second might have invited 
the pencil of Wilkie; and the description of Lady Townly’s career 
is a vivid and valuable chapter from the record of fashionable folly. 
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cannot be too strongly condemned. It is unjust to the genius of 
a poet, who is thus misrepresented ; it is unjust to the taste of the 
public, which is thus disparaged; it is unjust to the actress, whose 
opportunities are thus restricted. 

The character of Leah, as it gleams forth through a fog of non- 
sense, is full of power and beauty. It is that of a magnificent, im- 
passioned woman, proudly scornful and defiant under persecu 
tion, agitated by the conflicting forces of religion and love, shocked 
into madness by desertion and insult, awful in her frenzy, sublime 
in her final anguish and death. Miss Baterran’s personation of the 
part is earnest, and, though uneven, and sometimes hard 411d cold, 
is more artistic than any one of her previous efforts, Its merits 
are strength, impetuosity, and pathos. Its profound defect is its 
lack of emotional abandon. Not being deeply moved herself, she 
does not deeply move her hearers. She has the intellect te plan, 
and the skill to execute ; but her moods are not fraught with pas- 
sion. Toward her lover her manner is merely affectionate, and 
therefore, comparatively cold. It ought to be that of volcanic 
love, which, when frenzied by subsequent injustice, may naturally 
break forth into terrible imprecation. Lacking emotion in the 
first instance, she does not realize intensity in the sequel. Her 
delivery of the curse is forcible, but not, as it should be, awful. 
It bears us onward in the flood tide of its impetuous rage; it does 
not stir and lift our hearts like the ground swell of the ocean. On 
the whole, therefore, it may be questioned whether Miss Bateman 
yet attains the possible grandeur of Leah ; but, doing full tastice 
to tlie almost perfect art which she displays in the closing scenes, 
with her rival and the child, it cannot be doubted that her nature 
is deeply pathetic, and that she is steadily advancing in professional 
culture. 

The minor parts in this piece are well played, but not sufficiently 
well to merit special notice. An interesting little girl, Miss Swin- 
diehurst, appears as Rudolph’s Child, and does with grace the little 
that she has to do. The scenery is excellent; and, as the entire 
entertainment is peculiar and suggestive, I hope it may be enjoyed 
by all who read these words. 

My space is limited, yet I must find room for a word in praise 
of Mrs. Wood's spirited personation of Anne Bracegirdle, in “ The 
Actress by Daylight,” produced nightly, at Laura Keene's; nor 
should Mr. Couldock’s powerful delineation of Peter Probity, in the 
“Chimney Corner,” played at the Winter Garden, be passed over 





Had Sir John Vanbrugh lived to finish his comedy, it would, 
doubtless, have been an effective play as well as a humorous pic- 
ture. The scenes that he left are those relating to Sir Francis 
Wronghead’s “ Journey to London,” under which title they were 
subsequently published by Cibber, who had, meantime, completed 
the play. Their strong characterization and rude wit present a 
strange contrast with the solemn frippery superadded by the senile 
fop of Drury Lane; and, as it now stands, the comedy of 


in a somewhat awkward fashion, but is a significant evidence 
that two heads are not always betterthan one. The piece is hand- 
somely put upon the stage at Wallack’s, and is acted with correct- 
ness and spirit, by all concerned. Perhaps the most complete sketch 
of character is that given by Mr. Holland, who plays John Moody. 
Miss Gannon and Mr. Young deserve especial praise for their 
extremely natural and amusing personations of Jenny and Squire 
Richard. Mrs. Hoey’s delineation of the dissipated Lady Townly 
is rightly and charmingly suffused with that certain pettish frivol- 
ity peculiar to so many fine ladies of modern life no less than of an- 
tique comedy. Something of this quality, though tempered with 
atouch of nature, is visible in the Lady Grace of Miss Henriques. 
The part of Sir Francis Wronghead is perfectly realized by Mr. Gil- 
bert, who is bluff, burly, and humourous, in his well-simulated 
stupidity and conceit. His intestinal exclamation, given in the 
fifth act, is not tasteful, and ought to be omitted. Miss Morant 
depicts a vulgar woman with strong colours, in the role of Lady 
Wronghead. After all, though, the person who most engrosses our 
sympathy is Mr. Fisher as Lord Townly—not because he behaves 
so much like a provoked husband, but because he is obliged to be 
so dismally respectable, and to talk so much moral platitude. The 
language of his Lordship is worthy of the artificial rake who fur- 
nished it. If there ever was a humbug in mortal shape—which I do 
not venture toassert—it was old Colly Cibber. Peace be with him, 
though, and—if not a superfluous benediction—peace be with “‘ The 
Provoked Husband.”’ 

As there is—according to Napoleon Bonaparte—but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, so it sometimes happens that 
there is but one step from the ridiculous to the sublime. I pass 
from comedy, at Wallack’s, to tragedy, at Niblo’s. Miss Bate- 
man has returned to the metropolis, after an absence of some 
months, and has appeared, at the theatre last named, in her new 
réle of Leah. The piece, so entitled, is a tragic me! in five 
acts, badly translated from the German verse of Mosenthal’s ‘‘ De- 
borah,”’ into the weak and commonplace prose of some illiterate 
and unskilful dramatist. The original play is much admired 
among the Germans. In its present form, however, it is destitute 
of literary merit, and lacks, to a considerable extent, its rightful 
It is written in redundant, 


with puerile attempts at humour; while its movement is embar- 
rassed, and its spirit deadened, by dreary interludes of trivial in- 
cident and superfluous conversation. Its plot is simple and good. 
The story is that of a Jewish maiden, who, for love of a Christian 
youth, proposes to forsake her own people, and fly, with her lover, 
to a foreign land. But the machinations of an apostate Jew in- 
duce that lover to regard her as false and mercenary, to cast her 
off, and to marry another woman. She curses him for his per- 
fidy, and a h, After some years, she returns, 
forgives and blesses him, and thereafter dies. The scene is laid in a 
German village, at a time, in the early part of the last century, when 
the oppression—which still, in various parts of Europe, rests upon 
the Hebrew race—was bitterly cruel and cil purp 
is to excite sympathy with misery unjustly suffered, to convulse 
the emotions with a sense of frantic despair, and, finally, to over- 
whelm the soul with the spectacle of grief magnanimous and death 
triumphant. A lofty design, involving the elements of sublime 
tragedy, but disappointed by weak management of details. It has 
been the mistake of the adapter to convert a classic drama into a 
sort of popular spectacle, wherein, as it were, the taste of Bar- 
num’s Museum, and the wit of “‘ Blondette,”’ are mingled trcon- 


forth. an outcast. 














gruously with the poetic fervour of Ezekiel or David. Such folly 

















“The Provoked Husband” not only illustrates old-time manuers oes 


without a note of admiration! At this latter house also, ‘“‘ The 
French Spy’’ is still carried along, on the shapely legs of the Se 
norita Cubas; but it is soon to give place to the drama of “ Nara- 
mattah."’ Awaiting which, and other noveities, I remain, 

_ MERCUTIO. 


P.8.—They say that ladies always discuss the most important 








themes in a postscript. Pi e loyers of the French Theatre 
will consider that I am imi this practice of our queens, in 
appending some remarks on their favourite entertainment. 
Niblo’s pretty Concert fortable in all pects, 
of ventilation—w! not managers consider the subject of 
air, and treat with tenderness the of a meek and lowly 
public ?—is Togalarly each avd Saturday evening, 
and by the di traction is ul Juig- 
net’s com of ugh not to be ranked as 
are still good players ; and Nature 
into the | they hold 


rich and 
dertakee’ Mile. 
emer idea of th of this from the d 
a clearer idea e purpose  de- 
Uneation which Mile Bouhelier’gites of the charccter of ite be: 
roine, than from any similar rayal yet presented to the Ameri- 
is true to nature. inspires 


Though successful in ev that she un- 
elier thus far athe pvgy greatest ad- 
aux Camelias. . 





Li has contributed more than 

rated gine tte pherFtsd"oh a 
general N. Y. list stood at nearly one and ten 
thousand ; the British Residents’ at nearly twenty-two. Next 
week, we will continue the list of contributors to the latter. 
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sal Dog Show, announced some time since, will be inaugu- 
rated at Paris, on the 2nd of Boy nent ahiee Roctedion) Gar- 
dens of the Acclimatation Society, in the Bois de lo ‘ 
—There is an abundant supply of female novelists in 
this generation, as evidenced in even the following spcomaplste 
list of ladies whose stories are popular: Miss Evans, Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Crosland, Mrs. Hall, Miss Muloch, 
Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Howitt, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, Lady Bulwer-Lytton, Mra. Chanter, a Mrs. 
Bray, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Miss Costello, Miss ——_ carriage. 

Miss Craik, Mrs. Crowe, Mra. Ellis, Lady Duff Gordon, Mr. Joseph Groves, B.A., a medical student at King’s Col- 
Jewsbury, Mrs. Ogilvie, Miss . Miss Sinclair, Mrs, | ledge, London, on a Christmas visit to Newport, happened to 
Braddon, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. Southworth, Miss | be passing with his sister, and ran to the assistance of the la- 
Cummins, Miss Sedgwick, “ Marion Harland,” Miss Cheesbro, | dies, not knowing at all who they were. He immediately 
and Miss Prescott. —————_Dr.. and Mr. Vernon | raised them from the ground, and carried the Princess, who 
Lushington, of the English Court of Admiralty, have given | for the moment eres from the shock, across the road 


lands, a suburb of N on her way to Staplers, when the 
ies 4 ision with a farm 

























slightly bruised, and received some sl cuts 
on the ball of the left hand thumb. € postillion, on in- 
stant after the accident, managed the horses admirably, and 
at once cut them out free of the 


their opinions that the condemnation of the steamer Circassian, | to the gate of the of Mrs. Parker, who to 
by the U. 8. District Court at Key West, was illegal. be absent from home, and the gate was fastened. .RE. 
recommend an appeal to the Supreme Court of the U. 5. non by et ine seem enaeiealy Xe leaning on the 

From a statistical review of the population of Spain, | arm of Mr. Groves, and accompanied by the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, 





now for the first time published, it that the Kingdom Mr. H. Nunn’s, where they received 
contains upwards of 15,500,000 inhabhants It is sug- 


ted that persons, who wish to form an adequate idea of 





bless her!” ex an Isle of 





horse-power, should stand behind a horse and tickle his hind | Wight peasant dame, on hearing the story, “she’s a feed 
legs with a briar. The well-known Soho manufactory, | pluck’d un.” Mrs. Bruce bore the shock remarkably well. 

at B ham—once the w place of Watt, Rennie, | In the course of an hour after the accident the was 
Fiaxman, Murdoch, and other ed inventors and | well on her way to Osborne with the same postillion and 





Gest - > syed for light nradgiiians en fee Lenaacbion 
is now emplo for t on the 

and Yorkshire, London ro North Westen and Great North- 
The last descendant 


horses, one of which received a very slight injury. We hear 
that Mr. Groves was graciously received the Prince of 
Hesse the same ev at Osborne, and heartily thanked for 
the attention he had to her Royal Ps. 

It appears that the accident occurred the attempt 
postillion to pass in that —— a two 
carts, one of which was a A at approach royal 
carriage, and the other moving slowly on the other side of the 
suddenly the horse in the sta- 





Church. 
claimed the discovery that light travels at the rate of 894,000,- 
000 feet per second—which is 18,000,000 feet per second slower 
than was calculated before. The sevans are agitated. 
Count Gurowski has been indicted by the Grand Jury of the 
District of Columbia for a libel on Mr. Hunter, chief clerk of 
the State it. A tube, furnished with a circu- 
lar cutter made of rough diamonds, is pow employed in France, 
for the Ay = of boring into hard rock. During the | cussi 
ear 1 lives were 2 gem | ’ 
National Life-boat Institution, and twenty-one vessels were | to the late King George IV.; a broken 
safely brought into port. The life-boats went off forty-three | the injury it appeared to have sustained by the n. The 
Revels inhabitants were very to hear next day, through the 
Rev. the Vicar of the of Newport, that H. R. was 


times in reply to of danger. that a 
very experiment has been made at Havre with : 
quite well_— Hampshire Advertiser. 














P. . 
considerable number of changes in the House of Commons, 
besides several introducing modifications which are still pend- 


me Andover, the late Lord Mayor has succeeded Mr. H. B. 
terbury, Mr. A. B. Johnstone, has suc. the 
Hon. H. B. Johnstone, res. ; in Carlow county. sg Beresford 
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country into two or more jea- side passed away with the 
lous at hostile Confodioee: purely factitious causes. that A New Banx.—The has been published of the 
cies, bea the seeds of in- Originated them. France, | British and American change Banking Corporation, with a 
definite di and disinte- did so much and so| capital of £1,000,000 (of which one-half is to be first issued), in 
tion.” —Editorial, N. Y.,Tri- nobly to secure the indepen: | shares of £50. The comprises good London, Liver- 
ne, Jan. 9. dence and the consequent ems, $00 Banahorter sansa, enduse the want of some public 
greatness of our country, is for ex: transactions with the United States has 
not about to rg Be long been fel Chere ie waeeetanaey 4 egies commina ter 
destruction.— Jan. 19, | the y no en could be started 
PETC NE: x ’ vals vous rae rege more trident management 
would at same time require more management, 
Tue QUEEN AND Court.—Her remains at Osborne. | and those who enter into it must y estimate the latter 
The Princess Alice has suffered no mp inconvenience | of these conditions as well as the former. There is a large In- 
from her late accident, and is able to walks and drives | dia and China business with the U. 8., of which this country 
as usual. The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieut.-Gen. | is the centre, and the transactions of the com: in that re- 
Knollys and Grey, left Osborne for Buckingham Palace | spect will be carried on in conj n with the Onental Bank. 
on Monday on y to Sandringham Hall, | — Ditto. 
near Lynn, Norfolk. ee 


It is stated on authority that upon the occasion of the arri- 
the Princess Alexandra of 


offering their congratulations to their royal highnesses. 
don paper, January 10. 


ant Agcesears TO was, Papeenes Auice.—On Wednes- 
8 re noon, Princess Alice, attended 
Hon. Mrs. ruse, was passing in a a, 


eve! uired and H. R. H. quickly resumed her | and 
nied cheerfulness. God 


‘ At —_ Tulse-hill, James Timms, 


and the in Paris, and died full of years with the Im- 


ben a. According to the Indépendance 
Foye (that Olonan Parisian , through which dash all 
ping py ame peer! aor fem ifferent, of the capital), the last 
hours of the dying cardinal were cheered the condescen- 
sion of the Emperor, The story runs that cardinal’s suf- 
chalt and frequently witered’ erie pt pala, ike’ those of onc 
chair, es . one 
who is oiieertion asphyxia. He had three successive 
death and three times was the parting prayer said 
over him. ugh a singular abstraction of the priest who 
chanteé the prayers, there was even pronounced over him the 
in pace, to which he himself responded with wonder- 


placidity, “ Amen.”—Hng. Post. 





INTERESTED CONDOLENCE.—It appears that the Emperor 
wished to see the cardinal alone, in order to consult him as to 
the choice of a successor. But the cardinal desiring that the 
doctor might not quit him during the Imperial visit, the 
vicars-general and even the valet remained in the room. The 
Emperor expressed for the B odng the liveliest s 

conveyed to him those of the Empress. His Majesty sai 
to him, “I feel the deepest regret in | ‘ou at this mo- 
ment.” The prelate replied by expression— 
“ As for me, I am happy to 60," as though he were glad to es- 
cape the religious complications of the future.— Ditto, 


Typo-TeLeeraPHy.—The Viscount de Vougy, Director 
General of the Electric Telegraph throughout France, has in- 
vited several scientific members of the National Institute and 
some of the chief clerks of the te ge Department to assist 
at e ts about to be made the typo-telegraph in- 
vented by the Chevalier Bonelli. The typoreegraph 3 this 
Suremty-BV0 fords Witkinon bons, Assonting $9: the apetens 
twenty-five wor an hour. ing to the 
of Moree, now in use, it would uire not less than twent 
ae and fifty clerks to accomp! A My eh me Sh 

experiments prove satisfactory, sail t vern- 
ment will concede to the Chevalier Bonelli the working of the 
line from Paris to Lyons and Marseilles.—Herald. 








Ovituary. 


Tue Duke or Orranto.—A name well known during the 
Convention, the Empire, the Hundred Days, and the first days 
of the Restoration, just died out in Paris. It is that of 
Fouché, Duke d’Otrante, son of the Fouché who was succes- 
sively r of Police and President of the Provisional 
pan after Waterloo, and who died in exile at Trieste, 

a fortune of fourteeen millions, and the magnificent 
seat of Ferriéres, now the pro; of Baron de Rothschild 
M. Fouché, the second duke, under the government of 
July, a high position on the staff of the National Guard of the 
Seine. He had attained the age of seventy, and ify Foes 
lived in complete retirement. By his decease the title has 


- | become extinct.— Paris 


Mr. C. Dance.—Mr. Charles Dance died on the 5th inst. in 
his 69th year, at Lowestoft. Besides bein, speeuntely re- 
Gan es officer, and chief clerk of late vent 

J aa with which establishment Le was connected 
uy 


writer, and Genes le of his entertainments 
when Madame Vestris held the iympie Theatre. Mr. Dance 
was the author of numerous “ Beulah a 
“ The Morning Call,” and “ uire.” 
——o ew Ban! Act, abolishing the 
’ Court, he 


of Newfoundland.—At Rio 








events. 

Appointments. 
Baronetcies are conferred upon the following: Thomas Davies 
Lioyd, of Bronwydd, in the county of , and of in 
the county of Pem Esq. ; of Sonning, in the 
county of Berks, : 7 Belle Vue, in the 
county of York, and of Somerleyton, in the county of Suffol} 
Esq. ; William of inthe county palatine ct 
Lancaster, Esq. ; Sir , of Woollahra, in New South 
Wales, iate : of. the’ Le ve Adsem A 

Baxter, of Kilmaron, county — 
The Kent el has resulted in return of Sir Edward 

, the Liberal candidate, by a 88 over his Con- 

t, Sir Norton ; the numbers being 

2,687 against 2,775. 
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The father’s tenderness toward his child next attracts our | ter, few could equal, none surpass them as instruct = nd 
New Bublications. sympathy. In time, he becomes, in some measure, reconciled | "anual writers. They challenged each other, wrote, instead 
We have read with unusual interest and with real pleasure, | +), the loss of ig coves of fighting, single matches, and sometimes held tournaments, 
Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard’s poem, entitled The King’s oss of Agnes ; but, if happy, it is with solemn happi- | whereat they tilted with their pens for lances; and great was 
ae z by Me. @ W. ’ of this city ness. There is no need of joyous bell-music, from that windy | the of him who came off conqueror, where there was a 
Poetic genius, dealing with ideal imagery, has seldom 


tower above the palace. He immerses his mind in cares of| host of a aps core! and every man a master, but only one 
state. \ master masters. f 
Tongh's tht wok. ott re Gace pon | ene su naging ora lr, Hp |edit tng ih X 
compact as a whole, harmonious in details, vital with imagi- F. Netherclift 


the bell is still unheard elif ine brought together, those of anthors are often 
nation, substantial with thought, and replete with grace and 7 the best for clearness and beauty, even when hurriedly writ- 


Y 4 ten. Addison's is as sharp, graceful and legible as Horace 
melody of expression. In most of the verse that is printed The bell hangs yom dy like s pty wy tee hy Walpole’s or Mrs. Piozzi’s. Akenside, too, wrote a hand 
now-a-days, it is easy to recognize the influence of Tennyson. That never knows the bloom and blight below, which must have excited some respect for his character in 
In this ‘omnoan of duali Itis, Now bright with sunshine, and now white with snow! every office where his “ copy” penetrated. There is sensibly 

poem genuine tokens of indivi ty. At last the snow, and sun, and the wild rains, felt the value of a readable hand-writing; and occasionally 
indeed, apparent, that its author has drank delight at those Clouded its burnished sides with darkening stains, one that cannot be rendered familiar to the compositor, even 
distant and fresher springs that well forth in the bosky dells And muffied thick with dust its iron tongue, by constant practice with it, will arouse a feeling akin to mu- 
a nes of early lish - tee the And birds built there, and reared their clamorous young! - 8 

shining Eng , 


And begi riod of d T king has that of thelate Rev. Mr, Mitford. Lady Morgen'’eus copran 
, now ins the pe of decay. The old it of the . Mr. Mitford. ly Morgan’s was copper- 
—s his —— = from — source of native drunk life to the dregs, and has found, like him of old who| Plate, beauty and lucidity, being ays with it. In the ol 
emotional experience. Hence the vigour of this effort, in which tuk ones: Emad. Gated Pager sae liloquy | "ice of the Gentleman's Magazine, Mr. Mitford's “copy” was 
all the subleties of a worthy poetic subject are profuundly y is vanity. A long soiloquy | constantly to be seen and never to be understood. Apprentices 
realized, and illustrated with earnest feeling. There is nothing |**°T4s us:the gloomy though grand picture of his ship-| shook their heads at it, as though it were something in the 
superficial in the treatment of the theme—nothing of sugar- wrecked mind. Some such picture was necessary here, to Ogham character written by a crazy Druid. The more ex- 
a P insure the unity of the work; but we question whether Mr. | Perienced attempted to set it up ,with reluctance, and were 
candy sentiment—nothing of watery commonplaces. It is the generally half wild before their attempt had perhaps partially 
honest work of a fine intellect. Stoddard has not made the soliloquy much too long, and | succeeded. At length, at sight of the well-known Cierogiy. 
The story of “The King’s Bell” is based upon a casual marred it with trivialities. To our taste, it seems the weak | phics, more uninterpretable t ever, the compositors united 
hint of a legend, given by Dr. Doran, in his “Monarchs Re- | P@*t of the poem. Another step, though, and we forget the | in declaring that they would prefer resigning their posts to 
rere = en Ad of its ¢ will afford prosings of the Monarch in the solemn presence of his death. losing their senses over the reverend gentleman’s pot-hooks. 


Occasionally the literary men are loose in their orthography 
- Felix meanwt ile was dying. Day by da: ; 
occasion for such extracts as may best illustrate the character of His strength, his life had slowly Spbed ag, ond np or hbnar = . Sean ween ee a all 
the poem. Prince Felix, at the death of his father, becomes the 7o Saee winwien from the shoveless ccs pro ol > te we ot itals, inserted them capriacesty a. 
ruler of an empire. He is young, hopeful, happy. He rears Pale, pale his oe on SNES pce his chin, priving nouns of their digni y by omitting them, and confer- 
a magnificent palace, whereon, in a high tower, he places “a His long, thin hands, so white, more long spa thin, per Ba on mean little ves, and upstart prepositions 

bell of wondrous tone,” decreeing that it shall be rung, by his Gitke Knotted cords thelr Sage, ue arteries rise,) which look pert and pretentious by their aid. 

an - hes day of his life. ‘as Ges be a fede od apne Pits of eyes, We do not attach much value to the system of detecting 
. hand, on every PY chooses = in : wrinkled lids whose fringes meet— : personal character under hand-writing, though clever impos- 

an idle existence, delegating to grave ministers the administra- as the dead beneath the winding sheet! ters have made @ tolerable living by it. It is easier, knowin 
. * + * y ig 
tion of state affairs. The bell is not heard to ring. Then he For hours he spoke not, moved not ; shunning all the character, to find some nm to it in the writing. The 
resolves to hold free communion with Nature, to shake off He turned his face in sorrow to the wall, tremendous power in the *Gown-stroke” and the light grace 
the apell ef ’ And, lost in shadow, slept, or seemed to sleep: in the “hair-line” in the writing of Richard the Third remind 
. slothfulness : : He murmured “ Agnes” once, and woke to weep! one of the determination of his character, and the refinement, 
Have you been happy ” something seemed to say Then, rest denied, he tried to dream of rest, when he chose to assume it, of his manner. So here, in a few 
ue’ it: ‘I see you have not to-day. Stretched on his hack, his hands across his breast, words written by Admiral Blake, to the effect that “ you will 
must have been too os he ine Clasped as in prayer, his w pointing feet eased to advance twenty pounds unto him,” there is a 
And then, at dawn: “I will arise andi Draping in long, white fo the marble sheet ; look of confidence in the letters, some of which raise their 
& Souges ox tee, Is the dew and mo wind, rely eae. dumb, dead—as awful in | he gloom lik hile the y in the“ t 4 ff 

freshen and revive my drowsy mind. As if he had become the statue on his tomb! heads like pike-staves, w wenty ” dashes o 


The description of the morning ride is beautiful with all the 





eccen 
We omit a few lines from this passage, because—strange to | but the whereabouts being less certain than the fact. 
coolness and fapaete “< ae a days : notice in a poem so tastefully elaborated—one of them con-| There is plain matter of fact in the writing of Burns—a 
Into the mist a a tains a vulgarism, e!2ewhexe repeated, and another is spoiled | P!ainness not without a sori of pride in the _— sentence of 
Theo ake here the ce de tanatenh ied waley, wae says, “1 Save not the most distant preten- 
Pee adioslae ns einai ty a bed rhyme. But litt'e b'emusbes of expression must NOt) sions to what the pye-coated guardians of escutcheons call a 
Sown b airs where endless summer smiles ; detain us from the spectec’e of the dy'ng king. Genuleman,— 
Through forests shades, like dim cathedral aisles, The boy, grown almost to manhood, sits beside him, and Sncqbiot ee eens 
Pte Bes wep edt bed Gate: catches the last accents that fall from his dying lips. There ° , 
some a spray, wers of dew and to this he appends a bold “ Robt. Burns,” as if he were 
! red ben age ory half awake, is a tragic dignity in the scene and the language. It is thus proud of the descent and eager to acknowledge it. 
How owest the ae ye EA that the father speaks: =~ On the other hand, Braham scrawls through an excuse for 
A weight vemed ited from hi mind, “Sit by my side—just there, and now your hand ; not singing, ard the words seem 4d away in feeble qua- 
And faster flowed the current of his b : When one is going to a distant land— vers. the m in his name ha to assert itself, 
Sa reed eae Dawe le coos Pus « Boos, . Sa ee soeSe) ee ew a Again, almost the on! in the subjoined note after the 
m his champed 2 4 son, say,—as 0 e end! first letier Fran National Assem 
The larke up-epringing from their grassy home, Speak kindly of me after Iam gone, chesin ast being Geakine wentny of the fon Will 
hy of sino jabtians choir; = porte gy are you be kind enough to contradict the report of my intention 
consumed with morning’s fire, Invent,” mind, not * Ferix,”—that would be candidate fr 0. ccat in national 
Melting in seas of gold: the silver rills, 4 exuck, tying epliagh for me to become a S.e w o 
The broad chamapalgn, the woods, the pore bills ‘And yet I know not, for rethinks I seem France. BSO ot March’ 1b4 eon Louis Bonaparte. 
ee ee SS ee ae with joy, Slowly a froin the 6 it dream ; Street, ibe 20th of .”" A month the 
Toggot Hie , and shouted a boy, The mystery of my life is gro clear ; writer was a constable in St. James’s Street on the fa- 
And, rising in carn? clutched the air | gweepeene Giedewe he iness—is near. mous inten of the Chartists, when he is said to have 
As if to ring his ! why was it not there? 4 heaven! Se ae | a ? -_ playfully pro, to one or two lords, his fellow-constables, 
Who's shin! t vo grew wi vd i A 
But the thought of his kingly office recurs, and he comes Died to a while his swimming sight ph pt ymerte ha Roy Kad poser be bien 
back, sadder than before. The next step is revelry; the next Strained through the darkness to a shape of light, yo 
’ Fl acroas the chamber to bis bed. member of that National Assembly; and the little 
gallantry—and, considering the temptations so sweetly pic- Hy pe ape mre a yee and fell back account from Farquhai’s books, and, subse- 
, —dead, 
tured here, we cannot wonder that the Prince should err :— 8 in death the first s.roke of his knell. quently, “ me became exactly what he had 
Hs frat love was «fair bt frag 2 Thus Felix rang a; last tre happy bell. prophesied, in spice of the hones.y and the le of Chan- 
pom Seating, vicies ate, light, half shade ; It would be easy, but superfivous, to cite many another spe- garnicr. ired: here patter 
And bright about her, seveber hair.” cial beauty from the text of this excellent poem. To be en- for tpeculation hae ee clk Sono enh eodaeoes 
Poor, flower! had not time to die joyed thoroughly, it should be read entire at a single sitting, | in volume as a book of reference io test the genuineness 
aad ueateeee cnr ee Like a noble historical painting, in which many lesser pictures | Of au! those here published being warranted as au- 
A tall viowe beauty, mate aoa Gan betes are happily and harmoniously blended, it requires apprecia- - ——“»—__——_ 
} a ee eee Se anaes, tion in al! its completeness. Nor will the sympathetic reader, CHRONOLOGY FOR 18638 
About her brow great coils of hair, recognizing its undertone of hope, object to its atmosphere of By “ Mr. Puneh’s” Private Prophet, 
eenine Resco ely ike s-cornet Some; sadness. That the fruits of human life, in even its best estate,| 7, 1. A while errives'it the 260 aia ¢ 
Like twilight, burning ah ction are dust and ashes, is the ancient moral—here once more re- Sir Edwis Landseer looks at the Nelson Column. 11. Lord 
A passionate, mouth; a hand superb, peated—of all human experience. But here, as in all true| Palmerston goes to the Park and skates forsix hours, 20. Mr. 
ag en Spey a aed omy poems that take hold on life, beneath this solemn teaching 3s Rabie ‘iw ar Wales. 30. M. 
A heart that loved to make the hearis of others bleed ! the sacred voice of spiritual faith murmurs sweetly of happi- oy 


February 8. Accident to Mesers. Glaisher and Coxwell, who 
+ ascending ‘n a balloon, and urged by the taunts of Colonel 
by the attraction of 

statesmen of his realm determine that he must wed. They A HAND-BOOK OF AUTOGRAPHS. orc <i Menitch ladlan whe, to toark Yoctr duaplessere at 
To the thousard and one Guides already existing, to every | the anti-Italian intrigues of the Empress ie, resolve to 
Fos human pursuit, is now added in London a work that bears Re ees vat tah 0 teal er ee oe 
Ali this while, the happy bell reposes in its tower. The king |this title: “The Handbook of Autographs: being a Ready |‘ to dine 2 i Tose arena 
éc-eus “te my vores aan Guide to the Handwriting of Disiingaished Men and Women peat od map gle tatt on cork ewer h.. iat one out 
length 0 child them, Queen | of every Nation; for the Use of Auto- a valentine and sends it to . 19. 8 

dies. Then, too late, the heart.of Felix awakes to the know- Woe ed ore anteater tt Uehodk heautifl statue of Eve A mak Ay on Pome ag h 
ledge of affection. Mr. Stoddard has treated this portion of eae ee oe ay eggs in the ex- 


In such pursuits the life of Felix is a wildering dream of | 28 in the great Hereafter. 





It is thus reviewed in a journal before us. their delight. 28, Sir Edwin Landseer looks at the 
the narrative with exquisite tendernge of etatiment, cul-| « hand” was an accomplishment which could not | Nelson Column. 
minating in the solemn pomp and pathos of the funeral | have e when men wrote on oyster-shells, sheets of lead,| March 2. Bull-fights being introduced into France, the Pope, 
scene : or, like the Arab chroniclers, on the shoulder-blades of sheep. | in testimony of his admiration for their patroness, press, 
She lay in state, beneath a canopy, The amorous shepherds must have pricked their when | sends her a Golden Bull. 15. Mr. Tupper writes a sweet 
7hree mortal days for all the court sec, pans Beer bg fo De fi Spleen aed The on Pines Late ee ee an nome: na = 
With blessed tapers boraineromed ber 63 NE ee eT ee eee oe rene ae ee ie eee Oy ae peveurdupet at Fiend iieamiad letaliy 
And her bed ; kins, or stiles, on of wax, were not tor the | pl of the pow ready af lt hg 
po = eee ja hymns arose, facilities they afforded in the attainment of caligraphic excel- stroyed, and some of the shrimps d ‘ Ww, ‘ 
‘4h, Roquieacat ? Tuateinetae lence—their refractory pupils turned on their instructors and | and other remote places. 29 big bell at Westmin 
The pageant of a wo: gave them a couple of aches of the sharp ‘end of their stiles | restored for the time, but oy bowed spat 
The Slow, end neck the ‘moursfal drums— under the fifth The waxen tablets were called “ same evening, to the great relief of lis. 
The death ike hush at bell te comes— er: ae ae seems to have been quite as to| Aprill beer eee eee 
those wrote on them. : their wives they have read those 
The fed steeds, bau sie arene plumes— Pen, ink and are three simple ; but in combi- gentemen ring the past week, and'h:ink bea \ 
i. veh coach.—Why do they bring nation, and in the hands of a true master, for the time, they| A Sensation Drains, The Inquishion, produced st the New 
Deep tn an ohd Clean ae ey ae" have been powerful agents. We do not mean masters like | Theatre Leicester Square, owing to some slight 
Soak tated ber alin tees ne te ee 7 Peter Bales, who was a teacher of writing in the reign of Eli- of the prompter’s directions, seven 
Carved in white marble like o drift of snow zabeth, and wrote the whole Bible in a little volume which he | representing of an auto da fe, are converted into cin- 
An Agnus Dei, with her name below Be 0 see ek een Peres © Oe ee wee ders, to the intense delight of the audience. It being subse- 
* the wife of Felix,” (wretched wife !) the 
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a sweet poem on Princess Beatrice. 18. Lord Palmerston 
starts to walk from Westminster to Broadlands, and accom- 
pliches the feat half-an-hour within the time prescribed. 19. 
ixtraordinary high tide, the Thames overflows the Regent’s 
Park, and the whale profits by the opportunity to make his 
escape down the Underground Railway. 23. Another Me- 
tropolitan Member tried at the Central Criminal Court, for 
breaking into a pawnbroker’s shop. He defends himself on 
the ground that he wanted to redeem his pledges, and is ac- 
uitted on account of the singularity of his monomania. 28. 
ir Edwin Landseer looks at the Nelson Column. 

May 7. Private view of the Academy. The influence of the 
foreign schools, shown at the In nal, has produced such 
a series of awful horrors, that nineteen Countesses are i 
out fainting, and the Home orders that neither women 
nor children shall be admitted to the Exhibition. 14. Mr. 
Tupper writes a sweet poem on the Princess of Wales. 20. 
The Ambassador from the Southern Confederacy takes the 
chair at a meeting at Exeter Hall in commemoration of the 
extinction of West Indian Slavery, and pledges President Da- 
vis to the release of the negroes when the South has quite 
done with them. 21. Fearful deluges of rain, in co uence 
of the flower show at Kensington fixed for this day. 
Those who have money on the Derb: ten actions. 22. 
Sir Edwin Landseer looks at the Nelson Column. 23. Lord 
Palmerston rides Little Elephant for the Derby, and is a bad 
third, when about ten lengths from home he shouts out a joke 
which sends Fordham and 8. in convulsions from the 
saddles of the favourites, and the Blephant wins, as his lord- 
ship observes, “ by a trunk.” 30. The whale is recaptured off 
Cape Race, nearly choked from ha udiciously attempted 
to swallow a Northern despatch that fallen overboar 

June 7. M. Meyerbeer’s new o; the African, having been 
got up with great splendour, was being produced to-night to 
a crowded house, when the maestro, deciding that he required 
two hundred and sixty-seven more rehearsals, stop’ the 
overture, and dismi the audience. 11. Mr. Tupper writes 
paisa poem on hg ™ ingeed yp > gh oad apy 

isappears from the Tower, an upon one o! 
Lord Shaftesbury’s bishops, but t,he acquitted on 
the unanimous testimony of fri that there was never apy- 


Thames, and influx of humming birds.) Earthquakes every 
five-and-twenty minutes, and a huge chasm opens at Charing- 
cross, out of which come strange musical sounds. The sky 
at night is a mass of vy: fire of all colours, 16. Mr. 
Tupper writes a sweet poem, but it will never be known on 
what, as he is swallowed up in an earthquake. 19. The myster- 
ious noises become so Toud that speech becomes im ible, 
and Mr. Gladstone therefore believes in the worst. . Lord 
Palmerston, true to théend, climbs up a ladder and writes all 
pane Cambridge House, “ Never give up.” 30. Sir Edwin 
Landseer comes (with h's four lions in two cabs) to finish the 
Nelson Column, but it has disappeared. 81. Mr. Punch’s pro- 

hecy fulfilled. “When the Nelson Column is done, the 

orld will turn Upside Down.” It does so.—Punch's Pocket 
Book for 1863. 


—-- + — 


HISTORY A LA MODE. 


We live in an age of speculative hardihood: per fas atque 
nefas, across the most cherished prejudices, the best-beloved 
beliefs, a ruthless spirit of inquiry is for ever pushing on to 
some new conclusion, or impugning the authority of some es- 
tablished dogma. Everywhere innovation stands courageous 
and defiant. In our houses, our fashions, our modes of travel, 
our daily talk, no less than in our politics, the t of conser- 
vatism has received a thousand deadly stabs. disembodied 
country squire who returned from beyond the Styx, to revisit 
once more the glimpses of the moon, would wander discon- 
solate about his hereditary acres, and would find a d 
race in possession of an England that was no longer the Eng- 
land of the good old times. In history especially the spirit of 
scepticism has run riot with an irreverent and capricious ve- 
hemence. The heroes of antiquity have been hurried from 
their pedestals, and their places occupied by those at whom 
hitherto the finger of scorn has been by common consent di- 
rected. The grand old myths of early Greece have crumbled 
som beneath the touch of rons y = v ; Te- 
habiliated Roman emperors stand forth the shi models of 
refined, benevolent, and unselfish sov: ty ; while the Eng- 
lish Blue Beard is acquitted of all con ngicidal tendencies, 
and triumphantly demonstrated to have as that 
a husband and a monarch should be. No revolution-is too 





Cag br eaee vane ebeut him, 24, Sir Edwin Land loo 

at the Nelson Column. 27, Lord Palmerston reviews the 
Channel fleet, races the Wurrior against the Black Prince, and 
himself steering the former wins by three-quarters of an 


hour. 

July 3. Sir Edwin Landseer looks at the Nelson Column. 
4. Anniversary of American Independence. The North and 
South Americans in London respectively celebrate their inde- 

ndence of one another. 8. Fearful disturbance in the Zoo- 
ogical Gardens in consequence of the whale having formed a 
furious but unrequited attachment for the female hippopota- 
mus. He spouts water all over the Park, and most of the in- 
habitants of the Terraces give notice to leave, 12. Mr. be: a 
writes a sweet poem on the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
21. Lord Palmerston, for a tri bet, swims from Westmin- 
ster to Hammersmith Bridge and back, and then, re-enterin 
ja House, delivers a slashing speech, and defeats the Opposi- 

on. 

August 1. An Alderman venturing to look into the orifice, 
known as the Bung Hole, behind St. Paul’s, falls over, and is 
never heard of n, possibly from never being asked after. 
6. The male hip: tamus at the Zoological Gardens having at 
length become jealous of the un attachment of the 
whale, scrunches the rails, and makes his way to the pond to 
fight the cetaceous Lothario, but the sight of several bishops 
0 are wack pasty th ba it bth a afternoon 

e goes . 4 . Tupper writes a sweet poem 
on the Princess Alice.” 22. A moonstone falls into the garden 
of the Astronomer Royal. It is found to be inscribed with a 
m from the atronauts (missing since Fe’ ), statin, 
that they are treated with all kindness in the moon, but woul 
much like a hymnbook and some brandy. 30. Lord Palmer- 
ston at one sitting reads Les Miserables, 31. Sir Edwin 
Landseer looks at the Nelson Column. 

September 5. Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell now begin pelting 
the Astronomer Royal so severely with moonstones, that in 
the iuwrests of science it is telt that something must be done 
to get those gentlemen out of the moon. The British Asso- 
ciation is convoked. 8. The British Association meets, and 
after occupying several days in the exchange of sarcasms 
(Professor Kingsley writing a very smart Dundreary squib 
against all parties), decides that the Astronomer-Royal 
better move. 11. Mr. Tupper writes a sweet poem upon the 
infant Prince of Prussia. 15. Lord Palmerston, sco: 
battue, goes out shooting like a true sportsman, and between 
breakfast and dinner 116 brace of partridges, and a 
Mayor, who came bothering over the stubble wich an address. 
30. ‘Sir Edwin Landseer looks at the Nelson Column. 

October 3. The a®ronauts in the moon continuing to pelt 
the Astronomer-Royal, notwithstanding his ane of resi- 
dence, he again invokes the British Association, which, after 
several days of debate, comes to the conclusion that the 
ple in the moon have telescopes. 6. Several shocks of an 
earthquake felt in London, and most of the new houses, built 
by contract, fall down ten years sooner than was expected. 
15, Summer begins in England. 17. Mr. Tupper writes a 
sweet poem on oe Deskans of Cambri 26. . 
ston goes on a walking tour t h the Highlands, stalks 
various deer, and produces among the Scottish ladies a sen- 
sation uneq since Charles Edward. 30. Sir Edwin 
Landseer looks at the Nelson Column. 

November 16. The Koh-i-Noor is discovered in the body of 
one of the extremely fine salmon common in the Thames 
since the new Sewerage got to work. The fisherman takes it 
next day to the Tower, and is handsomely rewarded b 
asked why he did not it back sooner. 17. Mr. Tupper 
writes a sweet poem on ce Leopold. 20. The whale gets 
so proud in ¢o: uence of a visit from the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, that he incessantly, and wets all the visitors, 
bat is cured by a little boy, who shows him from a 
book that his pride, like most, is founded on a mistake. ’ 
A common mechanic of Chantenay (Seine-et-Loire) invents, 
according to the Parisian journals, a Talking Watch, that calls 
out to you what o'clock it is in answer toa question. Neither 
the man nor the place can ever be found, which is deplored. 
27. Lord Palmerston, on his way home, rides from York to 
London, and next night to Astley’s to see Dick Turpin. 
30. Sir Edwin dseer looks at the Nelson Column. 

December 1. Butterflies are so numerous (though beau- 
tiful) as to be almost a nuisance, and it becomes Clear that the 
late changes in the arrival of the Seasons are going to pro- 
duce something remarkable. 2. Ex noises are 
heard underground, and strange apparitions are in the 
sky. 3. A volcano breaks out on Holborn hill. 4. Showers 
of red, blue, green, scarlet, and violet rain. 5. Dr. Cu 
fo anne ei one ma Pepe, but he mae 
6 to 15. Astow series 


terious voices in the night, sight perfume from the titer 


-| the tedious com 


seh be attempted, no sentence of antiquity too final to be 
reversed. 

At such a time the duties of journalism must be necessarily 
otten perplexing. Truth must not be ; yet, on the other 
hand, there are discoveries so tremendous, changes 80 radical, 
criticisms so audacious, that we almost shrink from giving 
them additional publicity. Nothing but a stern sense of duty 
could drive us to the performance of so ial a task, or 
support us under the conflicting emotions of intellectual mar- 
tyrdom. Without, then, further prelude or spology, we an- 
nounce the latest conclusions to which the most onable 
school of history has conducted its converts. We shall be 
giving a rude shock, we have no doubt, to many a sensitive 
nature; we shall be disturbing the serenity of many a tranquil 
life; we shall have to dislocate the chronology of pretentious 
and self-satisfied , and to impugn the cogency of tra- 
ditionary logic. Indolence, timidity, worldliness suggest a 
discrete reserve ; but we owe it te our readers and ourselves 
to be courageous, and, be the consequences what they may, 
we have resolved to a 
It appears, then, that scholars have become convinced that 
comparatively modern English ry stands sorely in need 
of rectiffeation. What Niebuhr did for Rome, what Bunsen 
attempted for Egypt, a learned pamphileteer has recently 
achieved for the last three centuries of annals. 
Bringing the same machinery to bear upon house o' 
Stuart which antiquarians have directed inst the house of 
Cheops—examining the “Caroline } ” with the same 
crucial tests which have resolved the myths of the Heraclide 
and the fabulous chronicles of tian papyri into their true 
Semeete~aTN, in fact, to modern times the same uncere- 
monious od of investigation and rearrangement which 
has hitherto been monopolized by the elucidators of antiquity, 


— 





bear upon them al! the evid of 

need only be seen in order to be believed. The sagacious his- 
torian in question writes with a fied and almost authori- 
tative air, and advances, like a skilful general, each 
position as he goes, In the first place, he points out ab- 
surdity of there being two historical methods, one for ancient 
and one for modern times. Arithmetic, he observes, was as 
true before the deluge as after, the same canons of credibili 

apply to Psammeticus as to lL Next, the advantage 
wn to be all on the side the historians of antiquity. 
The narrators of modern times have been the victims of a 
slavish accuracy; they have on prem atl evi- 
dence. they have balanced the claims of con ry wit- 
nesses, they have rejected unsupported hypotheses, they have 
carried the wretched logic of the law courts into the noble 
domain of history; they may be regarded, says the author, 
“ as breathing the spirit of historical red-tapism.” The histo- 
rians of antiquity have been animated by a more 
spirit,and have shaped more courageous canons their 
guidance ; they have decided that —- proof is the vulgar 
necessity of untrained intellects; difficulties, otherwise incon- 
veniently insoluble, are met the ready expedient of an in- 
vented Lypothesie; oral tradition, though a few centuries 
later than the events which it commemorates, is accepted as 
reliable; the gratification of inquisitiveness, the historian’s 
highest function, and the Aristotelian dogma that poetry is 
more philosophical than history, have necessitated and justi- 
fied the employment of less prosaic modes of thought than 
those conventionally made use of. “As an instrument 


being | of research,” says Sir David Brewster, “ the influence of ima- 


gination has been much overlooked by those who have ven- 


on a lucky mt Ake > such forfinate intui- 

ions, rather than to the ig of obscure chronicles, or 

n of owerat proofs, that the true 

will for aid. histoire est aur heurewz, that is, 

history is for those who make the luckiest shots. Thus, no 

less than m postry, it will become one of the imaginative arts, 
and, so %, 


and variety, and would exhibit a unity and consistency 
which it has hitherto been destitute.” —_ 

Armed with this theory, and covering his advance, as it 
were, by some personal confidences of the illustrious 


tion. The artillery which he employs is, if we may be 
given the pun, the well-known cal canon that genealo- 
gies apparently successive are often to be regarded as 


contem, and tly different names as 

to the same individual. this formidable piece of 
nance the House of Stuart makes a very To 
the critical eye its very is The dynasty 


is related to have rei from 16083 to 1688. There are four 





monarchs, two named James and two Charles, two ysurpers, 


he has arrived at results which, oy tent Fre ey me th 
h t truthfulness, 


tured to gre laws to philosophy.” Kepler's discoveries were | rieh 


* would obviously acquire a compass, savage offspring 


the author proceeds forthwith to carry the firs hostile posi _ 


and 

eet: Tepinne eantrediction sed by coherency 
and light,” hypothesis euch is the fertility of truly 
scientific imagination—is no sooner called i 


-z- by robabilities 
and links the whole together with a chain of ties. 
mene bie yt well as the i ee 
are represented as being at Paris, under the 
—~o All three set sail for Scotland, a v: ba- 
ble d m for Charles, as 
terest foes were collected. Al 


southward, all are ultimately defeated, are the objects of Go- 
vernment pursuit, and are 

their adherents, to reach the coast. Nor 
stop here. Both the imaginary Charles and the elder Preten- 
der have mothers li ; 
ladies is Maria; the x Henrietta, in the one case being 
a mere “ of tradition ;” each is o! I 

family,—the one of the Houss of 

House of eats a ae vas, g. poe and Tus- 
cany are contiguous States, is, the author observes, 
almost im ble. The other Guereganties 
insignificant. Pretender is victorious at 

whereas Charles is defeated at Dunbar; but the places 
are near to one another; and this is precisely the sort 
of — with which the historian must be prepared 
to deal. In the same way, the fictitious Charles’s march is 
arrested at Worcester, whereas the young Pretender was 


d 
| 
i 
: 
; 


the shape of an Earl of Derby, who is described as falling into the 
hands of the enemy and decapitated after the battle of Wor- 
cester,—an obviously mythical method of describing the pil- 


coincide: the 

young Pretender is rescued by Flora ‘onald, Charles by 

an -tree, the world over 
to 


which Flora — of them owe their the 
almost incredible fidelity of their partizans ; Charles is the head 
ot the “ Cavalier” party, while the is celebrated in 
Jacobite ballads as “the young Ca : are 
Catholics in faith, Do not such coincidences compel us to 
believe that the 


lished by 


4 e 
and incoherent, it pawl be mera , and is 
no longer worthy of credit.” Instead of contin’ the peace, 
which e France had just began to taste, fugitive 
Emperor is represented as 


| 


and: the Bourbon , just blown aw the mere 
breath of Napchoon's’ aoe , is reinstated ; iy 1830 it is 
overthrown, nin 1 
pret gage ~ on the throne, bent, like his great ori- 
, on m glory, territorial 
ferelopment Way, asks the o Oa 
why not sw a oo terlude, an ieve 
thatthe fret and the send Napoleon ape same indivi- 
? How ill supported evidence * a turning- 

int of the whole, the 

i is described as 


favour of the Em , that the and Prussian 
ments were one ng bande, at te cl porton fe Eng 
lish army was and that the defeat of the allies 


was 
saved from a disaster only by the French troops 
being unable to see great leader in the dark. And this 
at o'clock a Midsummer ! Here surely we 


are identical—the in the imaginary 
of ro: fanaticism, the mythical Battle of 
of the length to which 


y be pushed too 
always improbable, who @,on ¢ 
priort grounds, to the history of the past, have 
every reason to be in conducting their 
t in arriving at their conclusions.— London Review. 
ee 
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= bers At the studio of} choir may have been built in the next twenty years. Arnolfo, | stin insects are fou ; ; , 
4 hae, Oe : —_ Rudol a exhibits the thoughtful- | after the fashion of architects, left no drawings to mes | there may be — heh oe A ary: aan 
in oon goodnature of the young Prince. Mr. Lehmann was | show how the work was to be completed. Brunelleschi took | rin remarks, are we not told that Mucianus, an important com- 
oesnging his Toom, and whitewashing his lobby, when an| the work in hand, and covered in its magnificent “crossing” | mander under Vespasian, used to carry about with him, en- 
é. Se aslet de place rushed in upon him announcing “ Il Prin- | with the present enormous dome, an octagon. Mr. Fergusson | veloped in white a certain insect to cure him of the eye 
Italian oalet @ - Vittle embarrassed : the Princé | suggests that Arnolfo intended to use an octagonal dome- | di to which he was subject ?—Chambers. 
“ Cpe to put bith af hls ease b asking to see his book of por- | tower, diminishing in stages and surmounted by a spire, the Y - } 
ly cts. Even that was at homfe,—not at the studio. Mr. Leh-| whole to be about 500 feet high, after the general fashion of} Hirro-mania rN PARIS —With respect to the general im- 
b- train offered to go and fetch it’ “ How long will ittake you ?” | Chiaravalle, near Milan, a contemporary work. The proper | provement that has taken place in France in all that relates 
n- ied the Prince.—“ A quarter of an hour.”—“ Then I will| method of completing the west front is open to much Jiscus- to the correctness of the turn-out, and the true sportsmanlike 
of wait with pleasure.” ‘Lhe Prince lit a cigar, and Mr. Lehmann | sion, and will doubtless engage the attention of many archi- | character of riders, drivers, and equipages—no one can pass 
ne rolled home in the Prince's carriage. Louis the Fourteenth, tects.—Athenaum. " even twenty-four hours in the French capital, and keep his 
d ae a — Rasag 4 iar = Bop ery Tue Tormost Heicut or “Hicn-Favvrry.”—The gallant see mee ew ag . om yy aes am 
°y Prince ae all: the artist returned, and had the honour | defence of the Harriet Lane in Galveston Bay has been gene-| gaining ground, tho en b sar, 4 <a: wemonit sd 
> it rms at an invitation to dinner. A portrait of the pam A pe FRoearly- bei 3 _— ~ bath: — among our showy neighbours; and an oon rarely conde. 
4 e' ’ , e N. f. née for its edito: 
I sof Wales na bom ade to Mr. Liman remarkable S's aoc, which contain he flowing pumage “| laz,Sa horsble tate, which prompt a man cover hs 
4 book of contemporary ; “It was a magnificent defence: one of the grandest in hu-| trappings as possible. As to the sediiniees tn a 4 4 
he Tue Crows oF GREECE. —Since our last publication (says|™2n history, rivalling Marathon and Salamis, Waterloo and | ere number of equestrians, both male and female, in the fa- 
»vnch) the Crown of Greece has been to, and the Lakes. Of a crew of one hundred and twenty, aboard | shionable promenades of Paris, every day of the p1 
. ag lowing distinguished individuale:— the Harriet Lane, but seventeen survived. We do not recall |Son affords new evidenee of the fhet) A cncesture | ape an? 
h Ny “Spe He declines on the ground that his own con- | © mind any more terrible encounter in history, the forces €n- | ais at the suggestion of General Flew Show sas? 
“ Mr. Spurgeon. io of Greece. considered. We feel, impelled under the sublimity of| 116 taste for equestrian exercise is ain ore oes ere 
A a gory whe * a the ground that he can-|8¥ch @ death as Commodore Wainwright's, the virtue of the pops meng may tot ae a us. The 
o t bear to be from Mr. Toole; but if the Greeks| Venerable apothegm, dule o deeorum ext, ec. Then how the |¢)'se wholly inadequate to the numbers ‘who present them: 
— wil on two namely himself and Mr. Toole, “ he | Superb nobility of the end of Commander Renshaw stirs the | saives ape en py ec atrtesens d th : ie. " 1 ‘the 
out — oak to the Gerelae™ y - blood! His vessel aground, he determined not to surrender, | }ii'ee is therefore to be doubled ic breadth. a oo A. ‘: 
- we Gh He declines on the ground that he intends| #24 blew her up, himself and the Lientenant, Zimmermaa, | into what Le Sport calls a “ veritable rotten a 1” “+ tn 
iy to be Prime of - a —_” by the act which saved the honour | sion to Rotten Row in Hyde Park). The wide adjoining por. 
he Mr. Con, Finsbury.) He declines on the ground that he|°',"yo 00S! 0h! NE. o. officers—such sailors—such sol. | tion of sward, which hitherto formed the deer-park, is 
wh og no indrtand Lain, and dows no, i oven Ai) gryheepuic annot ie "Torprouddominescangn | Mm, be abandoned’ oun dma, and the Ser re 
lly difficult to walk the narrow and course which as pet aed Mee we eo es sa am of this now really splendid pieasure-ground of the Bois de 
, nutes out for ae who will be raised to the eleva-| . victory ; not simply for a technical Union—but for liberty ; Renirene -apeh, 0 cn comainly gp — a a earepe 
— er @ oe on He deolines, because he understands that pee A to all—and not a sign of oppression left ; the scourge | cont to the Marquis of Hertford’s pr oorty ot Bagatelle~ is to 
mt sonny to Well Ge eo hom he might be called on to un- | "¥elled for want of use—the chain rusted for need of a wearer | /O"\ Nvorted into-s sort of fashionable seeple ch piel | 
. pepe ——— , W > hs pun! _the fierce bloodhound to become an extinct breed, through a nd nai an ool —_ rs = P cilia” am —_ 
ish with a severity repulsive nature, having no victim to hunt—the overseer, with his knife and Of thelr S bite of ese ‘tle on ohn yes ae pancndael 
yas {Any further offers and refusals shall be published in a Supplement. | revolver, having seen the heavenly light of conversion—and dene. -Langing bene hurdles poy Sty will yt » — 
—~ — the nation jubilant in her new-born dignity, achievement, and | | poten sem affords the Parisians similar cunettenitien 
the A Moppiep Styie.—Mr. Peter , in gathering | bope. ‘ to those enjoyed by Oxford undergrads at Bullingden. The 
in together material for continuing Allan 's “ Lives, CooKING FOR THE MILLION IN MancuEster.—Among the | com is the more admissible, as the former can hardly 
had occasion to consulta Mrs. Lavinia Forster, a daughter | schemes lately put into practice, are the working men’s din-| yet be said to have attained their ori r fi 
— f Banks, the sculptor. Tle lefy's lash of pempieests is so | ing and coffee-rooms, in Nelson-street, Angel Meadow, where vidlin in i ir majority, or to be fit for 
7 0 . . ’ ’ —English Sporting paper. 
sil droll, that it Gouurves to be cited as a liverary tit-bit. For in-|the Ducie Relief Committee offer the distressed operative a ao "e 
ric- stance, here is a note of hers ing to the original model of| plentiful “ha’porth” of food ; for he can procure a cup of good| Tye Duxe’s Horse “ CorENHAGEN.”—Among the charg- 
the the Boothby Monument, now in the e Museum :— coffee, or a cup of tea, or plate of b and butter for that | ers brought over by General Grosvenor was a mare, which 
by “Mrs. Forster ts her iments to Mr, Allan Cunning- | 8um; while for three ha! he may have a bowl of broth or | proved to be in foal, and after her safe return to England pro- 
ver ham. She has heard from Lady Nugent respecting the removal of | soup, a plate of potato , and a plate ot potatoes. One | duced a colt, which was named hagen. This horse being 
the some of the models Mr. has been so good as to take| penny will cover the cost of bread and cheese; while for | afterwards sold to Major-Gen Sir Charles Stewart, was 
oad charge of for her; and has decided on requesting Mr. Soane to | twopence the poor fellow ma: enjoy the unwonted luxury of | taken by him to the Peninsula, and when that officer quitted 
in — that of Sir Brook Boothby’s daughter, and writestoMr.| 9 plate of beef or bacon. This an immense improvement | the army in 1813, on the death of his first wife, it was sold 
are Bare wis OF ee See ey ore 9S oe on the “soup-kitchen” system, and should be introduced into | and became the property of the-Duke. At Vittoria and other 
to Throwing out the courier, here are seven : Preston, Blackburn, and other towns. By such means as | patties his Grace used no other charger, and it became a great 
ily, crowded into as few lines, each person s these the self-respect of the poor cotton-spinner may be pre- | favourite with him. That horse also carried the Duke of Wel- 
us. position, and ting to the reader, in the end, "Y| served unimpaired. Let them pay a trifle, no matter how | jington throughout the glorious day of Waterloo, when it is said 
the of enquiring “who's who ?"—By way of variety, here is &| small the amount, and it takes away that ce of/he bore him for eighteen hours on his back, and when at 
and specimen of droll confusion, the result of three personal pro-| almsgiving, tow which the Lancashire » We gee |] released at its close gave no sign of fatigue. He was of 
and nouns being loosely strung together. Mrs. Forster says : with tion, evince such a decided repugnance.—Builder. | y fyi] rich chestnut colour, with a strong dash of the Arab in 
‘I remember at the time of the arrest of Tooke, Hardy, &c., on : his appearance, and showed at all times an endurance of work 
818, a charge of high treason, an officer coming to my father with an) An Esquimaux RirLEMAN.—As we were in open country, | that was very remarkable. He died in 1835, at the age of 
v of order from the Secretary of State, for Aimto accompany Ain | and there was no tangible object to shoot at, he made a circle | twenty-seven, and was buried at Strathfieldsaye with military 
po he tees ee ia hea aS abu we feet in » on sient G honours. His mane and tail furnished a great many rings, 
ne BP Cgeuhag ane Paton twa alter hi secu rtar | sd fired ia the at. Aer" flag he stopped out ofthe ving. \Sommander to eaten idles that this clchfel 
ver the Loss of Briseis,” which now the hall of | 224 in 8 few seconds, to my astonishment, the bullet came obtained a renown which will probably long continue. 
able the British Gallery in Pall-mall, and was presented to that in-| GWM within the circle he made, He coolly remarked, | for these memorials will not cease to be as the heir: 
d is aiulion OY sat ether chee » One instance| " We want no targets to fire at;” and if a man can hold his | jooms of many a noble family, Copenhagen was modelled for 
ace “this fortitude and strength of mind under misfortane may | ™usket with as 10 cause the ball to return just | the horse of the Wellington statue upon the arch in London.— 
tive be adiiinneil Seeen bite aatiant rey t des- | Where he stands, what has he ofa butt? But the -| Sir Henry Cust’s Annals of the Wars : 
‘ign trnetl a of pet imself in the of a | Pal reason why thus test their shootiug is an economi i. 
irst- British public, in the of had been | one. Not always able to get bullets, they are chary of} Ory Jon Prex, THe Compertasp Hunren—A short 
hen th ebateun occupation and incessant study of nearly twelve ——- away, and I have no doubt it is for the same rea-| time ago, this extraordinary character was gathered to his 
| is- onths, to complete the model; and whea cast in plaster it son that so many savage people have the “ boomerang,” or He had a small patrimonial estate in Caldbeck, and 
nere as conveyed to Somerset House forthe purpose of being x. spare miaalieny ions of Labrador Life, ty Lambert De’ was a good specimen of » plain Cumberland yeoman. On less 
it is hibited in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, but on its way Bouliou. than per annum (w! income, as may be supposed, did 
we thither the or on which it was conveyed met) STRance Cures —Dr. Téléphe Desmartis of Bordeaux has | not increase), he hunted at his own expense, and unassisted, a 
ori- with some t, wal oleae was shattered into a thou-| for some months past making use of a most extraordi- pot of foxhounds for half a century. John has, in his time, 
estic sand ts. He returned at his usual hour to dine with remedy for the cure of certain w wn every covert in the county, and was well-known on the 
gist, his family, bereft of that this statue, on which his| cannot fail to excite astonishment among those who hear of| Scottish border. Except on great days, he followed the old 
jeve expectations of future cclebrity had been fondly built, could | it for the first time. Some account of it has been published at | style of hunting—that is, turning out before daylight, often 
flivi- ever be restored to its original form ; he did not impart his | Bordeaux in a pamphlet entitled “ Syst#me @' inoculations at five or six o’clock, and hunting his fox by the drag. 
ing- vexation to any one; he returned to the Academy to endeav- | Curatives,” from which we take a few A young friend of mine, a Carlisle man, and a lieutenant 
leon ourto assemble the scattered pieces, and by la- | disease may be cured or prevented by inoculation with the vi-| in the , told me that when campaigning with Lord i 
1 to bour succeeded in gettin Fes eaetheh, ent enh alt he rus of another, is, as of persons know, not a new | Clyde, in the extreme north of the scene of the Indian muti- 
pro- hopes revived of its pristine appearance that he in-| idea ; but there is novelty in the suggestion 1 mala-| ny, a soldier there being called into the officers’ tent to give 
ench formed his wife of the that had occurred. d eee ecteel Westie insems onthe Oe pen aneae them a song, to his great surprise struck up— 
re in The statue was to have been executed in marble for Colonel practice which Dr. Desmartis has been applying, Do you ken John Peel, with his coat so grey ? 
nge- Johnes, and placed in the hall of his princely house at Hafod,| and which he desires to extend, and as his experiments on * Do you ken John Peel, at the break of the day ? 
Eng- in Wales; but subsequent circumstances the com-| Venomous inoculation have been carried on for fifteen y Do you ken John Peel, when he’s far far «way 
was pletion of that order, although a block of marble of suitable | he does not speak without experience. They have been tried With his hounds and his horn in the morning ? 
oops dimensions had been procured from Carrara expressly for its| on plants as well as and with similar results. He ob- 


shot, and 1] 
} this execution. Other works, however, were undertaken and com-| served that Jobe wae also 8 4 and used a single barrel, 


plants inoculated with the virus of s to He told ‘ 
y we pleted for that d' amateur, some of which were un- | duced small cryptogamia on different parts of thet surce, pete wy when he B.A n ty eaettee te ate 
some fortunately when that noble mansion was destroy-| nd that a inoculation, not with another poison, | two persons within his knowledge who first attempted to hit 
mere ed by fire. One of these was a group of “ Thetis dipping | cleared the plants of these parasitic growths, and of in- flying, or fire at a hare running, and they were the marvel of 
aper- Achilles in the River Styx,” placed over o megpidcent vase in | Sects or animalcule which attracted. It has long been | 14.6 neighbourhood in consequence. 
age the conservatory, the beads being, portrait Mrs. and Miss | & medical tradition that } is curable by the poison of cer-| "John was a man of stalwart form, and well built ; he gene- 


rally wore a coat of homespun Cumberland wool, as the above 
was This extract is taken from Mrs. Forster’s reminiscences cited denotes. 


night before : and perhaps to this may be 
irope and refined taste. Why, then, a gentleman should care to ‘buted = Sastibnen cee San baa 
- have a day’s sickness till last and only illness.—Corresp. 


paper. 


in 
| verse Though he sometimes indulged too much, he 
mt of I above. It may be added that Hafod was famous for spletidour | tren te his praction 6 Hevoce ins socrained that thee poison wes.steaye up hy Gay <n oes the marning, no metter whet 
of tho-earpien tribe is a remedy for yellow fever. 4 








Ratamr “ Fast Skeetixe.”—“ It was just twenty pe ago 
yesterday,” says our narrator, “that a party of us fellers went 
over to Creek, on a skating match. The day was 
colder than ten ice-bergs all smooth as glass, and we made up 


n’ famous monuments in country, has in- | stung a on the wrist. The arm swelled; but the| our minds to have a heap of fun. Bill Berry was the leader 
st and vited architects to send in by the beginning of the year (1863) pain Seeing this result, he caused him-| of the crowd. He was a tall sixfooter, full of pluck, and the 
‘inary designs completion of the west front of the Duomo at poor lhe Ss mee pn Ape Smet pollgpe tag! a” best skater in all creation. Give Bill Berry a pair of skates 
ttle of Florence. This invitation has not been restricted to Italians | and was again delivered from suffering, and was able to w: and smooth sailing, and he'd make the trip to Baffin’s Bay 
which li at home or in foreign countries, but the competition, | with ease. This three years ago, and every subse- | and back in twenty-four hours, only i long enough at 

embraces three grades of has been thrown | quent reappearance of the malad ee See Halifax to take a ik. Well, we got to the creek and fastened 
nuity open to the and several French architects | means; and by a wasp sting on his neck an attack of bronchi- oct Gates oh, nt see CRE eee heen Som Joo Turaw’s 
re not are understood to be about to the English-| tis was overcome. Among other instances mentioned by Dr. | flask started off in good the lead. As 
on @ men are, we believe, Mr Papworth and Mr the last | Desmartis, we notice a hopeless case of cholera in a man, and | I was tellin’ ye, it was @ cold day, so we had to 
have the successful for the Memorial Church at Constan-| epileptiform disease in a child, both cured by the sting of a fast to keep the There was little air holes in 


along the ice like lightning. It was Bill Berry's 
ne for several centuries. Arnolfo de Lapo it in on further discussion. Dead insects and live leeches He had been it like el and before he 
The before his death in 1300, probably, it as far as the| figured in pharmacy; but it will be something new to have to | knew it he was one of air holes. force was so 
e gen- springing of the vaults. The nave and smaller domes of the buy living hymenoptera, hemiptera, or sptera, in which orders | great as to cut his head off against the sharp corners of the 
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‘ee. “It's all day with Bill Berry,” said I. “And all night 
too,” said Joe Turner. Just as he had got these words out of 
his mouth, and I looked at Bill’s head which had been going 


it on the ice, all at once it dropped into another hole. We 
run to it,and I heard Bill Berry say, “ quick, boys, quick ! 
pull me out!” I looked into the hole, and there as I am a sin- 


ner, was Bill Berry’s body, which had shooted along under the 
ice, and met the head at a hole in theice. It was so shockin, 
cold, the head had frozen fast to the body, and we pulled Billy 
out as good as new. He felt a little numb at first, but after 
skating awhile, he felt as the rest of us, and laughed over the 
joke. We went home about dusk all satisfied with the day's 
sport. About ten o'clock in the evening, somebody knocked 
at the door, and said I was wanted over to Bill Berrys I 
put on my coat and went over. There lay Bill’s bod one 
place and his headin another. His wife said that after he came 
home from skating, he sat down by the fire to warm himself, 
and while attempting to blow his nose, he threw his head into 
the fire place. e Coroner was called that night, and the 
verdict of the jury was, “ that Bill Berry came to his death by 
skeeting too fast."— Vermont Winter Tales. 





IMPUDENCE AND VeRDANCY.—The Hon. R. C. Bingham has 
described, at the Mansion House Police-court, an dent 
conspiracy by which he was defrauded of £800 in March, 
1861. He had, in the December vious, noticed an adver- 
tisement in the Times, soliciting a of money on good se- 
curity ; and, as he had some money to invest, he communi- 
cated with the advertiser, one Frederick Charles Hunt, to 
whom he advanced more than £700, receiving from him in 
exchange a number of Custom-house warrants for tea in bond, 
which were to be the security for the loan, and interest u 
it, amounting to £880 altogether. In , however, Mr. 
Bingham applied to Hunt to repay the money ; and Hunt un- 
dertook to raise the money by sel. his tea. He desired Mr. 
Bingham to bring the warrants and to meet him at the Royal 
Exe’ , and then took him to the Commercial Sale-rooms 
in Mincing-lane, where they met a to Mr. Bi ¥ 
but he was introdaced by Hunt as “my friend Mr. mas 
Edwards, well known in the tea trade, who has chambers up- 


stairs.” Hunt took this person aside, and presently returning, 
told Mr. Bingham that he had made a for the tea ; and 
he persuad 


Mr. Bingham to give up the warrants, taking 
one £100 note, and a bill at four days, accepted by the sup- 
posed Thomas Edwards, for the rest of the money. It was 
not without some demur that Mr. Bingham agreed to this; 
but he was assured that Edwards was worth £100,000, and 
that it was the custom of the trade, on making sales, to take 
a deposit in cash, and a bill at four days for the balance. He 
at the same time saw the man called Edwards turn- 
ing over a heap of bank-notes, from which he took the £100 
note Actually paid ; but Mr. Bingham could not tell whether 
the others were all £100 notes, or ine notes atall. The 
acceptance, at any rate. proved to be worthless, no such per- 
son being known in Mincing-lane. A commission agent, 
named William Firman, or F’ has been arrested on the 
charge of being the false Mr. Edwards.—London paper. 





Ones or Perroteum.—Dr. J. B. Edwards, in the Phar- 
maceutical Journal, remarks that the flow of oil from mineral 
rings is by no means new, either to science or commerce. 
ih tus seengped thal the Mens os Site facwahen tango 
quantities, while Pliny and Dioscorides describe the oil 
tained from tum, a small town of Sicily. The Persian 
springs at Bakoum have yielded to the value of 600,000 dollars 
annually; and the earth oo ioo in Peek has 
been exported to the exten y. 
streets Pet enae cath ‘Aenkans pore boranatig leet 
leum obtained from Parma. In 1847 a spring was 
in Yorkshire, which was successfully worked by Mr. James 
Young, of Glasgow, until exhausted, when he turned his atten- 
tion to the distillation of coal, and discovered oil. 
The marvellous oil- of the New World, however, far 
surpass in extent and interest all previous discoveries; and the 
quantities already yielded, without apparently di 
the supply, show that this will be a most important article o 
for some years to come.—English paper. 


A Partmian Guiance.—A chance reference to the Athe- 
neum for January, 1883, suggested a brief comparison of the 
things which excited attention thirty years ago with the affairs 
which occupy us now. We found yee Range amusing. 
In the first week of January, 1833, the ent of the United 
States communicated a warlike message to in 
answer to a conditional declaration of independence 
mulgated by the gaan of South Carolina on the of 
November, 1832. The quarrel was soothed for the time by a 
compromise upon the terms of the obnoxious tariff; but the 
fire never ceased to burn. Thirt Premed hence, if, as s@ems 
likely, the present disunion should e permanent, histor- 
ians will talk about the progress towards a rupture as if the 
struggle had been imminent since the time of bh — 
but few indeed have been those who, in the years from 1 ‘ 
have really looked upon it as a practical probability. —Athe- 








Tue “Barricapes” mm A Moncment.—Norte Dame, 
Paris, was, after being closed for “ restoration,” to 
the public on Christmas Day. The decorations are of the 
richest and most effective, if not the most ect, order. The 


ment to apne 5. Archbishop of Paris, who, in 1848, 
died upon the with the words “ May my blood be 


pak shed.” A life-size —e of the ted falling a 
| upon @ . He —- upon a 
eels holdin an olive branch in his _ hand and in the 
left the crucifix. On the side facing choir is written, 
“ Denis A: ¥ of born 28th of Septem 
ber, 1793; died, the victim of charityfor his flock, the 28th 
of June, 1848.” design of the monument is quite out of 


Tue TRacEpy or Common Lore.—Is there any any 
doubly-blessed, individual li in the world who is unac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the dental fra- 
ternity? What other thing is so terrible as the light conver- 
— which ay that have re t to 
while preparing operate. ow awfully cheerful 
are. How does Mr. Scrunchem receive you when yon enter 
with a face like an inflated bagpipe? “Good morning, Mr. 


Chopfall, I've not had the pleasure of seeing you for a very | friends. 


long time. I hope you are very well—a little troubled with a 
tooth, eh? I see your face is a good deal 


swelled, Three 
Come, sit down and let’s have a look—let’s have a ate 


a little wider, if please—h 
offender here, Mr Chepiall. Dear, 
—I think enna’ of this tiresome fellow 
eh? You'd 


r not—well, just as you like, but, ifI were 


you, I would certainly be rid of him in no time. Does it hurt 
tee sae come te i tony te 
- m now—co' . ; 

affair of 2 momenk You will?” Why that's righ’ 8 

righ ” (Mr. Serunchem retires to a neat marble table, and 

ot several exceedingly shallow drawers—you watch 
proceedings with fevered in resumed.}] “I 


ig | see you were engaged the other day, Mr. Chopfall, in that 


very remarkable case”—rattling sound of a metullic nature— 
“of, of, Culpep versus Peppercull”—instrument selected 
frem armoury—“ ah, remarkable case, ver) case 
indeed” —instrument exchanged, with additional rattling, 

a more deadly one—* Yes, gentlemen in your profession must 
see a curious”—additional weapons selected, with rattling, in 
case of failure of those first chosen; Mr. Scrunchem returns 
from table, and looks you in the face as if he were a harmless 
acquaintance—*“ Now allow me to ask you, Mr. Chopfall, were 


sel in that case ?”—Mr. Scrunchem receiving an incoherent 
reply, goes round to back of chair—“I merely ask, you know 
—open—from a feeling—a little wider——” 
It is impossible to go on. The situation is too horrible. 
I wonder whether it is mistaken mercy to talk to aman under 
the circumstances about Peppercull versus Culpepper. Such 
conversation to me to aggravate the misery of the 
transaction. Yet the united wisdom of the whole profession 
a be have me members od, See ee that it is 
engage ents in 6 orm part, 
I think there ought Sees band of music—very loud po va 
in the operating-room, and that at the moment of extraction 
there should be such a sudden crash of drums and trumpets— 
nay, I would not object to a discharge of musketry—that you 


yo 
really should not know what had to 80 great 
would be the nervous shock the moment. The'on! 
cage ee that the shock might really unsettle the sul. 
‘8 reason, and he might go out into Saville-row a 

ay 4 maniac from that day forth. So perhaps it is 

as 


you entirely satisfied with the line taken by the Senior Coun- 
y ivin or 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


Saturday, January 24, 1863, 
E. H. 
Comedie Vaudeville in One Act, 
LES CHEVALIER DE GUET, 
(The Captain of the Watch), Com. Vaudeville in 2 acts. 
Doors open at 73¢; to commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 


Office for subscriptions and reserved 
i. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART CALLED 
DECALCOMANIE 
ly Ormamen 


OBJECTS OF LUXE AND UTILITY, 
By Means of Varnish and Colored Engravings, 
has been discovered in Paris and introduced here, 
FURNITURE, WOOD, WAX LIGHTS, SILKS, CHINA, 
AND PORCELAIN OF ALL DESCRIPTION, 


aad 4 Charch Windows "hen 
‘Trays, 


and all kind of FANCY GOODS and CERAMIC SUBSTANCES; 
can by this process be in a few minutes Ornamented most 
BEAUTIFULLY, ARTISTICLY, AND DURABLY. 

The simplicity of application and its moderate cost brings it 

within the reaeh of » and have made it in Europe im- 

meneely . For especially at their leisure hours, it 

offers an le and elegant occu’ and procures them a 
ST of Colored Magtavings: and aif crticles neceakery tee ake 

men an 

DECALOMANIB, SE an et “i 








fo: 
ma 
P. B. VACQUEREL, Patentée, 14 and 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 732.—By R. R. 





White to play, and checkmate in 5 moves. 


SoLvuTion TO ProBLem No. 731. 


White. 
. o% Kt7 1. Kt tks Q 
2 RtoQB4, and 2. Any move. 
Mates next move. 


If Black 1 Kt takes Kt, White's reply is R to K 6, and then 
Q mates. 


Game between Mr. Boden and another amateur, the former giv- 
ing the odds of the Queen’s Knight. 
Remove Black's Q Kt 
White (8.) Black (B.) 
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ARMY SHIRTS! , ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


“ a tore of collars 
Family 8 boso; and 
te ms, wristbands for 








NEW (THREE CORNERED) 


EE GIMBREDE’S 
BILLET ENVELOPE, just introduced. 
Sun iy, East side. 


EW YEAR’S CALLING CARD-— 
WAS issued first of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE’S. 
4m fF ALB He-s5 Oe RECEIV 
C* E'S, Lippincott’s celebrated Alveme, oes 
way. 


RBEPARE FOR THE HOLIDAY 
P Visiting Car WAS issued by G! first of 


A GREAT VARIETY 
FINE ALBUMS, 


At reasonable 
“a? GIMEREbES 
688 . 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 
With or without Board. 

















may elect to pass the win’ 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 8 Warxzr 8r., N. Y., 











Sample Cases of 3 dos. Pints carriage free in the City. 





first page, to of the Club. 
Five Copies one Yer, $20; aad an sre Copy ofthe paper amp East Ixpia SAS: 3 Pale Ata, 38; 
the ’ Copies oF Roun Engravingt, 10) 1s 99 Liberty t.,N.¥.  W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
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